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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to make no distinction between nations of prey and their 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. victims ’’ and went on to say that 


The American Ambassador's idealism is rather disquieting, 


jn ‘ ‘ _ ; when he says that peace must come from within and good 
[ the field of international politics the most faith is the cement which binds civilisation together. 








important event of the week was the speech Surely the Americans cannot mean that in order to obtain 

of Mr. Houghton, the new American Ambassador, their aid France is to consent to a revision of the Treaty. 
at the Pilgrims’ dinner on Monday. The Duke of York — mouha gw —— _ th = oe Pr. 
and Mr. Baldwin and several other members of the attitude of mind.” he must be thinking of Germany. 
Cabinet were present, the occasion was a formal one, 
and quite evidently the speech was intended to be some- 
thing more than the expression of Mr. Houghton’s 
personal opinions. Mr. Houghton discussed the Euro- 
pean situation with reference to the possibility of Ameri- 
can assistance in the processes of reconstruction. 
The full measure of American helpfulness, he said, 
could only be assured when real peace had been reached, 
“not a peace of mere contrivance based primarily 
on force, for that would merely be the prelude to another 
war, but a peace which contains elements of permanency 
—a peace which will deserve and receive the moral 
support of mankind because it is just.”” Such a peace 
“must be based upon the assumption of good faith by all 
who participate in it”’ and “ can come only as the result 
of mutual and hopeful endeavour.” These apparently 
almost platitudinous remarks have received wide 
publicity and attention in France and Germany as well 
as here and in America, and it is very curious to observe 


how their reception has differed in different countries. 
* * * 


It would be difficult to imagine a more remarkably 
naive example of the putting on of the cap that fits. 
Mr. Houghton used only the words which we have 
quoted, he made not the slightest reference to France, 
yet the Temps assumes that he had France in mind when 
he spoke of the necessity of a spirit of mutual good faith 
and co-operation. He never mentioned any Treaty, 
yet the Temps assumes that when he spoke of the 
necessity of a peace based on justice and not on mere 
contrivance and force, he was referring to the Treaty 
of Versailles! The Temps, it appears, does not even 
yet understand that neither England nor America— 
nor any of the “ neutral "’ countries—will ever recognise 
the distinction which it seeks to establish between 
countries which are by nature “nations of prey” 
and countries which are congenital “ victims.” The 
history of France at any rate is hardly such as to allow 
her to be placed in the second category! And to which 
category, in the opinion of the Temps, does Great 
Britain belong? The Temps is, of course, right in 
fitting the cap on its own head, for the pathological 
obsession which inspires such arguments was quite 
precisely what Mr. Houghton was protesting against. 

* * * 


Mr. Houghton made no reference, either directly 
or by implication, to any particular country. He de- 
clared, indeed, that America was “not thinking 
specifically of any one nation but rather of a situation 
i which all alike are involved.” In Germany it has Another passage in Mr. Houghton’s speech deserves 

N received with much satisfaction, but in Paris to be remembered. He did not intend, he said, to 
(we do not say in France) with marked hostility and discuss Anglo-American relations, because he did not 
resentment. It is criticised as being unfair to France. think there was anything new to be said on the subject. 

semi-official Temps complained that “ the Americans He thought that those relations should be taken for 
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granted ; and that it was quite unnecessary for him to 
refer to “‘ hands across the seas ”’ or “ blood being thicker 
than water,” or “our common law”’ or even “ the 
language of Shakespeare—which neither of us uses.” 
After a diligent search, he said, the only serious issue 
he could discover “‘ that divides our peoples” is the 
status of the American potato in the British market ; 
he trusted, however, that “ substantial justice would 
ultimately be done to that really excellent American 
tuber.” He believed whole-heartedly that the friendly 
relations of English-speaking nations contain “ the 
promise of a better and happier world.”’ ‘* But surely,” 
he said, “ the time has passed when we need dig this 
friendship up, as it were, on festive occasions, to ex- 
amine its roots and felicitate ourselves on their growth 
and vitality. It is not a tender plant.’ Indeed, 
regarding that friendship he thought that “a certain 
reticence is instinctive, and, in my poor opinion, 
desirable.” These, it seems to us, are very wise words, 
founded upon an unusual measure of understanding. 
If there be no such thing as Anglo-American friendship 
it is quite certain that words will never promote it. 
Its true foundation lies in an indestructible similarity 
of moral and political ideals. Our languages, in point 
of fact—or, at any rate, our modes of expression—are 
different, so that words can serve only to conceal our 
fundamental affinities. 


* * * 


Mr. Churchill's silk taxes, it is now pretty evident, 
have hardly a friend in the world. Opposition comes 
from every side—from the public, from the manufac- 
turers, and from merchants at home and abroad. The 
Government may, of course, make light of Italian 
protests and French threats of reprisals; but it is 
bound to take home criticism seriously. Every Member 
of Parliament is getting a sheaf of complaints by every 
post. The newspapers are full of letters exposing the 
hardships and anomalies of the duties. By the time 
these lines appear in print, Mr. Churchill may have 
succeeded in putting a better face on his proposals ; 
but we frankly do not see how he is going to justify 
the rise they will involve in the price of many articles 
that he miscalls “luxuries,” from hat-ribbons and 
underclothing to electrical appliances and umbrellas. 
Nor do we understand how he is going to make silk, or 
artificial silk, pay without taxing dozens of other 
materials with which it is mixed. There are not only 
such things as woollen socks with silk ‘‘ clocks,” leather 
shoes and bags and purses with silk linings; there are 
stuffs woven of three or four ingredients—wool, cotton, 
silk and artificial silk—which, in fact, is wood. How are 
the values of all these to be disentangled? It is in- 
credible that, when the Chancellor and his experts at 
the Treasury evolved this scheme, they thought where 
it was going to lead them. It is said, indeed—and it 
looks as if it were true—that they made practically no 
inquiries outside, and that the silk trade was as much 
staggered as the general public when it read the Budget 
speech last week. Mr. Churchill is a man who, when 
he has put his foot down, likes to keep it there. But 
we think he will have to take it off silk—and wood. 

* * * 

A special interest attaches to the French municipal 
elections this year, since the results are expected to 
show how the citizens are thinking not merely about 





———$—— 


their parish-pumps and drains, but about national! politics, 
A little more than a week ago, in fact, the prophets of 
the Right were predicting a big swing-over. The 
country is disgusted, they said, with the Bloc des Gauches 
and Herriot and Painlevé and the rest; you will 
see Socialists and Radicals going down like ninepins 
at the municipal polls. But these expectations were 
disappointed last Sunday. Practically everywhere the 
Left held its ground, and in some of the largest towns, 
such as Bordeaux and Toulouse, it actually gained 
majorities. M. Herriot himself not only held his seat, 
but largely increased his vote, at Lyons. The Com- 
munist Party, on the other hand, suffered a pretty 
general set-back. The business is not finished yet; 
a second ballot will be necessary in a great many 
of the constituencies, and this will take place to-morrow, 
In all probability the results will be very much like 
those of last Sunday—that is to say, the Left will hold 
its ground or gain slightly. The Communists are offering 
a grudging sort of aid to the Cartel des Gauches, by the 
announcement that in any case where a Communist 
candidate polled less votes than the Cartel’s candidate 
last Sunday, he will withdraw, leaving the Bolshe- 
vistically-minded elector free, if he chooses, to vote 
for a mere Socialist. But the Communists will not 
put the whole of their principles in their pockets. 
They reserve the right, we understand, to make election 
speeches in which they will damn the Socialists as 
well as the bourgeois. 
* * * 


Cyprus is now a British Colony. There is no equit- 
able reason why it should be; in equity it belongs to 
Greece, since the overwhelming majority of its inhabi- 
tants are Greeks and desire union with their mother 
country. They have, of course, got used to us; the 
island has been in our occupation since 1878, and was 
annexed to the British Empire in 1914, when Turkey 
entered the war against us. We are apparently bound 
to stay there now, owing to a pledge given to France 
in 1920 that we would not leave without her consent. 
Presumably France still holds us to this pledge, though 
the circumstances are changed—Greece is no longer an 
Asiatic power next door to Syria. So far as our rule 
over the island is concerned, we do not believe that 
the Cypriots have had anything to complain of beyond 
** official neglect.” Under their new Colonial status 
it seems that they may gain considerably. Apart from 
certain changes in the legislature, there will be economic 
and financial improvements. New posts will be open 
to natives that were formerly reserved for foreign 
officials, and the Treasury will be relieved of the heavy 
annual burden of the Turkish tribute. This will facili- 
tate the development of public works which has long 
been badly needed. It remains to be seen how fat 
these reforms will persuade the Cypriot Greeks to tum 
their eyes to London rather than to Athens. 


* * * 


The Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress 
have published a ioint manifesto denouncing Sir 
Alfred Mond’s unemployment scheme with bell, book, 
and candle. It would, in their view, have the effect 
of subsidising inefficient at the expense of efficient 
firms; it would perpetuate the system of uneconomic 
employment, and prevent trade recovery ; and it 
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gould result in giving subsidies to employers in respect 
ofmen whom they would employ in any case. All these 
¢rictures may be true; but they do not seem to us to 
be fully proved. Everyone admits that the Mond 
gheme has very serious dangers, and that it would 
need to be most carefully safeguarded. But this dis- 
missal of it does not really help us. We should like to 
now more fully what the Labour Party and the Trade 
Unions do suggest, if they are so determined in rejecting 
Sir Alfred Mond’s proposal. For our part, we do not 
support the Mond plan; but the Labour manifesto 
does not shake our opinion that it is worth investigating 
in order to discover how far it could be guarded against 
the abuses which the Labour leaders appear to regard as 
wavoidable. They may turn out to be unavoidable ; 
but the case is not proved without further injury 
in which we hope the Labour Party, despite its manifesto, 
would be willing to join. 


* 2K * 


The Rents Bill which has passed through the Commons 
this week does no more than prolong the period of con- 
trol for two more years, under the conditions established 
by the Act of 1928. This means, of course, that, as 
houses fall vacant, control gradually lapses, and a 
distinction is set up between adjoining houses of the same 
types, some of which are, while some are not, controlled. 
Attempts to secure the prolongation of control for 
five instead of two years were defeated; but the 
Government has so drafted the measure that it will be 
possible, if necessary, to extend its life further by 
including. it in the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. 
As the shortage of hours cannot possibly be overtaken 
to an appreciable extent by 1927, it is quite clear that 
this will have to be done, whatever Government may be 
then in power. It is quite impossible to allow control 
to lapse until there is a radical change in housing con- 
ditions. It would have been better, for this reason, 
to continue the existing Act, without more ado, for 
another five years, and so to give that certainty about 
the future which is the best means of getting people 
to adapt themselves to inconvenient facts. 


* * * 


Yet more schemes for tiding over the crisis in the 
coal industry by local action continue to be put forward 
by particular coalowners. Now, a new co-partnership 

an comes from the Birchenwood Colliery in Stafford- 
shire, where the local Miners’ Federation has the project 
at present under consideration. The view of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain appears to be 
definitely hostile to all schemes of this sort, both 
because they are infractions of the existing national 
agreement, and because they will make it more difficult 
to negotiate fresh terms nationally when the agreement 
expires this summer. Meanwhile, there is fresh news 
% collieries closing. Two in the Durham coalfield, 
employing 1,500 men, have posted notices this week, 

» apart from short time, something like a quarter 
of the whole Durham coalfield now appears to be idle. 

€ joint national inquiry by miners and owners has 
not yet positively broken down; but its chance of 
tenewal after the Miners’ National Conference the week 
after next do not appear to be good. The miners’ 
tepresentatives are clamouring for wage proposals which 

y can put before their members; the owners’ view 
‘ppears to be that nothing can be done. There is 
ad danger of a deadlock, followed by a desperate 
attempt to remedy, by striking, a situation which admits 
i no solution without either an improvement in trade, 
ta drastic reorganisation of the industry. 


* * * 


Ra Eight Hours Bill introduced by the Labour 
y was duly rejected last week, after a debate in the 


course of which a great many old arguments were 
repeated, and no new ones discovered. The Minister 
of Labour, on behalf of the Government, took the 
familiar line of objecting to “ rigidity ’’ in the applica- 
tion of the principle of the forty-eight hours week, and 
of expressing his fear of foreign competition in view of 
the failure of most other countries to ratify the Wash- 
ington Hours Convention. He hinted at further 
negotiations with a view to “ simultaneous ratification.” 
We fear this will be found to be quite the wrong way of 
approaching the matter. Everyone knows that our 
failure to ratify the Convention was the principal reason 
why other countries held back in 1920. We are already, 
in the great majority of industries, working a forty-eight 
hours’ week or less. By ratifying the Convention we 
should impose no serious hardship on ourselves, while 
we should greatly encourage other countries to bring 
themselves up to the standard which we are in fact 
observing already. In the light of this situation, it 
seems sheer stupidity on our part to go on presenting 
our competitors with a good excuse for working for 
longer hours than we work ourselves. There should, 
of course, be reasonable elasticity for trades which have 
to work on continuous processes, and for similar cases. 
But this is recognised already in the Washington Con- 
vention, and in the Bill which the Labour Party re- 
introduced last week. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Devlin’s declara- 
tion that the Ulster Nationalists for whom he speaks 
reject the idea that unity between North and South 
can be “ secured by any form of coercion” and are 
convinced that success depends upon the slow and 
patient process of “ infusing into men’s minds a spirit 
of brotherhood,” has been followed by an equaily 
important expression of fervour on the part of the Free 
State Minister for Finance. Speaking obviously for 
his colleagues, Mr. Blythe, himself an Ulster Protestant, 
said partition would end only when both sides desired 
it should end. Meanwhile, he urged that the best 
contribution Free Staters could make towards a settle- 
ment would be to cultivate their own garden so success- 
fully that their neighbours on the other side of the 
hedge would be moved to admiration and envy. So 
far, it is true, the only official answer to these overtures 
has been the boast of Sir James Craig's Chief Whip that 
whatever fifty Commissions might decide his Govern- 
ment will not give up “even a slate off a roof in Derry.” 
Captain Dixon's broadside, however, was directed less 
against the Nationalists than against the Unionist 
Independents, who insist that they are not to be deterred 
from ventilating economic and social grievances in 
Parliament by what most Belfast Unionists now des- 
cribe as the “‘ border bogey.’ Closely as the Boundary 
Commissioners have kept their own counsel, the general 
belief is that their award will be made by the time- 
honoured method of splitting the difference, and that 
after a certain amount of steam has been blown off the 
findings will not be seriously challenged. In a com- 
munity like the Six Counties there is, of course, always 
the chance that politicians, who feel their hold on their 
poy weakening, may deliberately create trouble in 
the hope of restoring their lost prestige, though, fortu- 
nately, a gamble of this kind is not likely to appeal to 
Sir James Craig, whatever attraction it may have for 
some of his lieutenants. Incidentally, it should interest 
Mr. Winston Churchill to learn that Captain Dixon 
brushed aside the demand for economic administration 
in the Six Counties with the argument that it would 
not benefit the Ulster people “ as every penny would go 
as a contribution to Great Britain.” Like not a few 
good Orangemen the Chief Whip may preach Imperial- 
ism, but in practice he is a strong enough Separatist to 


satisfy even Mr. de Valera. 
Aa 
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THE WIDOW’S CRUSE 


HE text of the Pensions Bill, published on Tues- 
day with an official memorandum and a report 
by the Government Actuary, clears up certain 
minor doubts and misconceptions. But it does nothing 
to weaken the main criticisms levelled from all quarters 
at Mr. Churchill. It is palpable nonsense to say, 
as The Times says, that this Bill is “ nobly planned.” 
It is equally nonsense to call it, as Mr. Wheatley is 
reported to have done, “a heartless and fiendish fraud 
on helpless people.” In fact, it is a measure which 
embodies a humane and commonsense principle, 
meanly planned in a number of important details, 
but capable of being amended into a sound piece of 
social legislation. In its present shape it is deservedly 
unpopular. The widow's cruse has a great deal too 
much vinegar mixed with its oil. 


Opposition to the contributory basis is a quite legiti- 
mate line of attack, but one that may be for several 
reasons difficult to sustain. The contributory principle 
has been accepted for Health and for Unemployment 
Insurance. It may be argued, of course, that the 
State should provide the whole of the benefits in these 
services, but that is obviously a hard saying. Still 
more formidable does the proposition become when 
we consider the demand for an “ All-In Insurance,” 
to include not merely pensions for widows and orphans 
but for all mothers and children, as wel! as funcral 
ajlowances and the rest. Nor is it merely a question of 
the prodigious amount that would be required to 
be raised in taxation. It is necessary to remember the 
possible effects of such a taxation on industry, on wages, 
on the status of the workers. We do not attach 
undue importance to the outcry that is always raised in 
certain quarters about the “ paupcrisation”’ of the 
working-class by the extension of “free” benefits. 
But there is something in the fears of creating a “ servile 
State,” and it is certainly the fact that many of the 
workers, under the present organisation of industry, 
would prefer to pay their own way out of a high wage 
rather than pocket subsistence wages as the price of 
extended benefits at the public expense. That, we 
need hardly say, is not an argument against Socialism ; 
for “‘ non-contributory State insurance ”’ is not a cardinal 
Socialist doctrine. Nor is it an argument against the 
principle of a high taxation of those who can afford to 
pay it. It is desirable to aim at a better distribution 
of wealth through the increase of Income-tax and 
Death Duties. But how far and how fast you should 
go is a question of expediency, and regard must be had 
to all the circumstances of the moment, to political 
and psychological as well as to economic effects. 


In the ideal State, in a Socialist society, provision 
for sickness, for unemployment, for widows and children 
and the aged, might, no doubt, be open freely to all 
on equal terms and at the common charge. But we 
are far from that ideal society, and it is necessary 
to walk delicately in order to get there. If we are 
to aim at extending the non-contributory principle, 
let us aim also at making the services or benefits 
provided open to all and not confined to the “ lower 
classes.” The abolition of the means disqualification 
for old age pensions is an example of what we mean. 
It is good that this test should be abolished, but it 
would be better still if it were abolished for all, if 





everyone over seventy—the lord as well as the laboure 
—were entitled to draw his 10s. a week. Very likely 
the lord would not trouble the Post Office in the matter, 
but that would be his own affair; what we should 
suppose ought to be the concern of democratic Socialists 
is the formal recognition of equality. For the present, 
the Government confer an extra boon on the poor; 
a generation hence it is proposed that the poor shalj 
pay for the boon; for, as the Actuary’s Report puts 
it, “in the case of persons who enter into insurance 
in the year 1956 and afterwards the whole cost of the 
old age pensions will be provided by the contribution,” 
That may well seem a reactionary plan even to many 
who believe in putting the cost of the other contin- 
gencies of the workers’ life upon industry and not 
upon the State. Old age stands in a separate category 
from these; it stands, indeed, in the same category 
with education. But we are a long way from 1956 
and it is likely enough that the Labour Party wil 
have relegated Mr. Churchill’s ingenious plan to the 
waste-paper basket before many years have passed. 


What is not likely, however, is that a general attack 
on the contributory principle will succeed at this 
moment. On the other hand, it should be possible to 
obtain some lightening of the burden that the new 
Pensions scheme proposes to lay on industry. The 
Labour Party is on strong ground im insisting that 
the extra fourpence a week for men and twopence a 
week for women will inflict a serious hardship on a 
vast number of the workers. Employers on their 
part are equally emphatic about the crippling effect 
of the fourpences and twopences demanded from 
them; they complain bitterly that what they gain 
on the swings of the Income-tax form they lose on 
the roundabouts of the Insurance card. In the present 
condition of trade it seems to us that this cry of distress 
from both sides of industry is justified, and the Govem- 
ment would be doing a sensible thing if it agreed 
to the State bearing a far larger share of the cost. 
We do not suppose it will accede to the demand for 
putting the whole cost on the Exchequer temporarily 
until trade is substantially improved; but that the 
contributions from employers and employed should 
be at least halved and that the State should pay the 
rest, is surely a practical proposition. 

We now come to certain details in the Bill which 
need amendment. The first of these is the amount 
of the pensions. A sum of 10s. a week for a widow, 
plus 5s. for her eldest child and 3s. each for other 
children, is not a “noble” allowance; it is not—we 
refer again to the lyrical outburst in the Time— 
“worthy of a great and virile nation, confident of itself 
and of its political and industrial future.”” It was pointed 
out the other day that while a widow and two children 
under this scheme would get 18s., the Glasgow Parish 
Council would give her 28s. And this, of course, ® 
not an exceptional case; Poor Law authorities Up 
and down the country have relief scales more generous 
than Mr. Churchill’s pension rates. It is obvious thet 
there will be myriads of widows with young childret 
unable to live decently on these pensions. Is it 
proposed that they should eke out their family neem 
by what they can pick up in the labour market: 
Or does our great and virile nation mean the widow’ 
dole, as we suppose it will presently be called, to be SP 
plemented out of the poor rates? The pensions ™ 
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be raised to a reasonable figure, and it is absurd to 
tend that “‘a great and virile nation, confident of 
its political and industrial future,” cannot afford the 
comparatively small extra cost. We can also afford, 
if we choose, an extension of benefit in another way. 
The children’s pensions ought not to cease at the 
of fourteen. It is not merely a question of 
generosity to the children; it would, we believe, be 
better national economy to continue the allowance 
up to sixteen, or at least to the date when the boy 
or girl could find a proper job. It would be well if 
our rulers would study the problem of juvenile unem- 
ployment as it stands to-day, and its deplorable moral 
and physical effects ! 

A third amendment that is needed in the scheme is 
the dropping of the proposal to give the pension to 
childless widows. According to the actuarial estimates 
there will in 1930 be 11,300 such widows under fifty. 
A large proportion of these are expected to re-marry 
within the five following years. But, however small 
the numbers may prove to be, what justification is 
there in principle, it may be asked, for endowing an 
able-bodied young woman without dependents with 
10s. a week for life. She would forfeit it, of course, 
on re-marriage or if she cohabited regularly with a 
man, though not, apparently, by becoming a casual 
prostitute. But why, it is objected, should she have 
it at all if she is childless and can work? It may 
be, as some of the critics aver, that it will tempt her 
to undercut rates in the labour market, though doubt- 
less it is easy to exaggerate the mischief that may 
be done that way. But it is not easy to exaggerate 
the irritation caused to the mass of the workers by 
what they view as a piece of misplaced generosity. 
The scheme is, or should be, fundamentally a mothers’ 
pensions scheme. To bring in the childless widow 
is to put an unnecessary charge on all who contribute 
toit. Mr. Churchill ought to find money, as we have 
just been pointing out, for urgent things, and we can 
afford it precisely because they are urgent things ; 
we cannot afford even small luxuries whilst necessities 
are unsatisfied. Finally, it is complained that the 
Bill has the grave defect of leaving out many who 
stand in need of its benefits. The vast majority of 
those who come under it are, of course, the regularly 
insured persons. In addition to these there are 
minorities consisting, first, of persons exempted under 
the National Health Insurance Acts and persons 
engaged in ‘“‘excepted employments,’ who will be 
compulsory contributors for widows’ pensions, and 
secondly, of voluntary contributors—estimated at 
100,000 next year, 269,000 in 1930 and 462,000 in 
1960. But the regulations for these voluntary contri- 
butors will still exclude, it seems, large numbers of 
people in straitened circumstances, such as small 
shopkeepers and clerks. Is it impossible to bring them 
ito this scheme? If it is, some scheme will have 
to be found into which they can come, for their claims 
ae undeniable. 

These are not the only flaws in the Bill. Many minor 
objections, which we have no space to discuss here, 
have been raised on points relating both to widows’ 
and old age pensions. But unless drastic amendments 
ate made in the major matters, and unless the burden 
is lifted from industry, there will be no more unpopular 


man in the country than Mr. Churchill. 


THE RETURN TO GOLD 


HE debate on the second reading of the Gold 
Standard Bill was remarkable for the high level of 


the speeches delivered by back benchers and the 
disappointing deliverances of past and present Chancellors 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Snowden’s contribution was 
ambiguous and unconvincing. Sir Robert Horne was 
guilty of suggesting the heresy that every appreciation of 
the currency enables us to buy more at less real cost to the 
country—an argument for encouraging the exchange to rise 
indefinitely. Mr. Churchill made a clever debating speech, 
relying as little as possible on the expert brief supplied to 
him, with the result that he gave a somewhat confused and 
inadequate explanation of the reasons for the Government’s 
policy. The pregnant questions raised by Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence and Mr. Boothby as to the future working of 
the Gold Standard and the attitude of the Government to 
the Genoa policy of regulating the value of gold were left 
unanswered. 

The significance of the actual steps taken in the last fort- 
night to “restore the Gold Standard” can easily be 
exaggerated. In the first place, we are not to have—at any 
rate in the near future—a Gold Standard system as it 
existed in this country before the War. Indeed, the first 
section of the Gold Standard Bill formally suspends the 
convertibility of currency and bank notes into gold coin on 
demand—a right which has hitherto remained nominally in 
force as a relic of the pre-War system. Secondly,the right 
of any person to have gold minted into coins at the Mint ‘s 
suspended, “‘ except as respects gold bullion brought to the 
Mint by the Bank of England.’’ What remains is an obliga- 
tion on the Bank of England to buy gold at £8 17s. 9d. 
per ounce (under the Bank Act of 1844) and to sell gold 
bullion in bars at £8 17s. 10}d. per ounce. Important con- 
sequences may well follow from these provisions, but they 
will not necessarily be the same sort of consequences that 
took place before the War. The Gold Standard as now in 
force in the United States is an artificial substitute for the 
pre-War system. In linking the pound to gold we are 
linking it to the dollar; and the gold dollar is as much a 
‘** managed currency ”’ as the paper pound has hitherto been. 
When Mr. Churchill exclaimed that the Gold Standard “ will 
shackle us to reality,”’ he was not merely rhetorical ; he was 
misleading. The consequences of “* pegging ” the exchange 
at gold parity will depend primarily on the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and also to a large extent on the 
policy of the Bank of England. The new Gold Standard to 
which we are committed will thus be far from automatic ; 
it will remain discretionary and dependent on human 
wisdom and foresight. It is sheer illusion to pretend other- 
wise. Lastly, it is important to recall that section 8 
of the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1914, still remains in 
force. Under this section the Treasury may at any time 
authorise the Bank of England to increase its fiduciary 
note issue “ in excess of any limit fixed bylaw.” This means 
that the Bank of England is no longer compelled auto- 
matically to restrict credit in order to protect its gold 
reserves ; it will in fact share with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the responsibility for such a step. This, again, 
introduces an important element of “*‘ management,” and 
even of “ political” judgment. 

It is because our monetary system must remain, in the 
future as in the past, a “ managed ”’ rather than an auto- 
matic system that we find the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
pronouncement unsatisfactory. We dissent altogether from 
his view that the long process of deflation, which has at 
last brought the pound to parity, has been an unmitigated 
blessing. We have consistently urged that the evils of 
trade depression and unemployment, which are the in- 
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evitable accompaniments of deflation, far outweigh any 
possible advantages of raising the value of the pound. 
But at this time of day the mischief has been done and 
there is no need to repeat arguments which are now pretty 
widely accepted outside a small group of bankers. It 
is more important to urge in the light of recent experience 
that the Treasury and the Bank, having attained their 
objective of parity, should adopt a courageous and enlight- 
ened policy and not be too fearful of the prospect of a 
drain on the gold reserves. We are glad that the Chancellor 
stated in the House that in his view there was nothing 
in the situation to justify a raising of the Bank Rate. We 
should have been more pleased if he could have assured 
the country that he could see no reason why the Bank Rate 
should not be reduced at an early date. This is undoubtedly 
the crying need of trade and industry. And although we 
admit there are many uncertainties in the situation, we 
do not believe that a reduction in the Bank Rate need 
jeopardise the maintenance of gold parity. The argument 
here turns largely on the view taken of the trustworthiness 
of the index numbers which measure the level of prices in 
the United States and in this country. There is considerable 
divergence between different index numbers, but we are 
inclined to the view that the level of prices in the two 
countries is much nearer parity than is commonly supposed. 
This is confirmed by the weekly index numbers for the 
United States and this country published in the Financial 
Times this week. The American index number used is 
that compiled by Professor Irving Fisher. The figures 
for 1918, 1924 and recent weeks are as follows: 
Index Number. 


U.K, U.S.A. 
“ 1913 average 100 ee 100 
1924 average : 157.7 149.8 
1925 April—Ist week 155.5 158.1 
2nd week 155.7 157.8 
3rd week 154.9 155.7 
4th week 154.0 154.1 


This table indicates that for the last four weeks the level 
of wholesale prices has been slightly lower in this country 
than in the United States. We do not therefore regard 
the present rate of exchange as too high, compared with the 
relative purchasing power of the two currencies. If this 
conclusion is sound, no restriction of credit or renewed 
deflation should be necessary to maintain the existing 
parity, except in the unlikely event of further restriction of 
credit in the United States. And more important still, 
there is no longer the same justification for a Bank Rate 
of 5 per cent. in this country, side by side with a rate of 
34 per cent. in New York. Indeed, now that business is 
slightly contracting and prices are actually falling in the 
United States, a reduction of the Bank Rate here might 
provide a much-needed stimulus to British trade and 
industry without involving any risk of a strain on the 
exchanges; for it is at least probable that a revival in 
British trade would check the temporary set-back in 
America and bring about that moderate recovery in gold 
prices which is generally desired. 

This line of argument has another important corollary, 
which is relevant to the present discussion. So far from 
being in any sense a menace to our financial and industrial 
position, the export of gold at the present time is to be 
welcomed, so long as it is not treated as an excuse for 
restricting credit. The more gold America can be induced 
to take, the better it will be for our immediate interests. 
We cannot afford to follow in the wake of the United 
States into any renewed depression of prices. It is therefore 
of vital importance to check the slight set-back in the 
American price-level and encourage some further expansion 
of credit in the United States. It may sound contrary to 
traditional ideas to urge reduction of the Bank Rate and 
export of gold at the same time. But we believe neverthe- 








less that in present circumstances that is the solution beg 
calculated to achieve the double purpose of encouraging a 
long-overdue revival of trade and maintaining the exchange 
at its newly-won parity with gold. 

The next few months will be the testing time for thg 
broader and more scientific conception of the Gold Standard 
that emerged in the Report of the Financial Commissio, 
of the Genoa Conference. We hope that in their pride 
at achieving gold parity the controllers of our mone 
policy will not lose sight of the more fundamental issues 
raised in that Report, and that they are carefully exploring 
the possibility of international co-operation in keeping the 
fluctuations of gold itself within bounds. That is the 
reform which the present generation expects our monetary 
leaders to bring to fruition. Until we see how the Gold 
Standard is to be worked, it is premature to rejoice that we 
are “shackled to reality.” Unless gold itself is controlled, 
it is only too likely to prove a dangerous illusion. 


PARIS REGAINED 


Paris, April 27th, 1925. 
FTER seven years of involuntary exile, I find 
A myself once more in Paris, which was my home 
from 1906 to 1918. I have often wondered how 
it would feel if I returned to Paris—whether it would not 
perhaps be a mistake to begin over again the life that 
M. Clemenceau abruptly terminated. «On that point I 
am reassured. I feel as much at home here as though I 
had been away for a week. The failings of the French 
are perhaps more exasperating than those of any other 
people, yet there is something about them that draws 
me to them instinctively. Somehow or other, their failings 
only make them the more attractive. It must be, I think, 
because they possess to an exceptional degree that indefin- 
able quality—charm. 

Externally Paris is much the same asever. The principal 
change that I notice is in the women, many of whom seem 
to me to have become frankly dowdy. They are smarter 
in Berlin. Nor is this true only of people that one sees 
in the street. I was invited to lunch the other day at 
the Café de Paris. It was crowded, and there was hardly 
a well-dressed woman in the place. What the reason 
may be I have no idea. Perhaps French women have 
become so serious that they no longer think of clothes. 
It cannot be want of money, for people with no money 
cannot lunch at the Café de Paris. Besides, although the 
French rentiers are hard hit—their incomes are, of course, 
reduced by nearly three-fourths—most other classes of 
the population seem to be better off than before the War. 
Naturally, every woman of every age has her hair cut 
short, but that does not necessarily conduce to dowdiness. 
Rather the contrary. 

The only other external change of importance is the 
foreign invasion. Paris is as full of foreigners as Be 
was until the end of 1923, and, as formerly in Berlin, 
Russians and Poles predominate. They have evidently 
migrated here. Xenophobia is more acute than it eve? 
was in Germany and exactly the same illusions are pre 
valent. The Parisian public fondly believes, as the Berlin 
public used to believe, that the foreigners raise price 
and there are demands for all sorts of special taxation 
and other vexatious measures against the hated alien. 
If and when any Government is silly enough to listen to 
such demands, the foreigners will no doubt leave Franc, 
as they have left Germany, the Government will be abused, 
as it is in Germany, for having driven them away, and, & 
in Germany, meetings of hotel-keepers and tradesmet 
will be held to discuss the methods of bringing them back: 
It occurs to as few people here as formerly in Germaty 
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that the foreigners spend in France enormous sums of 
money derived from other countries, that their consumption 
of food and other commodities is comparatively trivial, 
and that the greater part of their expenditure is spent 
on services and is pure profit to the country. 

If the external changes are few and unimportant, there 
are disquieting symptoms of an intellectual and moral 
nature. I confess to a feeling of sadness and depression. 
This country is not normal. One need not be here long to 
realise how disastrous has been the effect of the War on 
the French people, more so than on any other, in my 
experience. I am assured by many French friends in a 

ition to form a judgment that there is a marked intel- 
lectual deterioration. This is, of course, a point on which 
I cannot express an opinion of my own—lI have not yet 
been here long enough to form one—but, if it be true, 
it is just what Anatole France anticipated during the 
War. He was what was called a “ defeatist ’—in other 
words, he wanted peace by negotiation without victory 
on either side at the earliest possible moment. He felt, 
as indeed I did also, that France could not stand a long 
war—that she would be “ bled white,” to use M. Jean 
Herbette’s expression. I am very much afraid that France 
has been bled white, intellectually and morally. Her 
losses were far greater than those of any other country 
in proportion to the population, and a country cannot lose 
the flower of its youth without injury. It would seem 
—although I cannot account for the phenomenon—that 
it was just among the most promising young men that the 
losses were heaviest. A young man, who has just passed 
brilliantly through the Ecole Normale and is an agrégé 
of the University, told me a few days ago that in his immed- 
iate circle all the promising young men had been killed, 
and declared that this was a usual experience. ‘ Only 
the old and the stupid are left,” he said, of course with 
a certain exaggeration, but I fear that there is something 
in it. Even in war intelligence must count for something, 
and it may be that a large proportion of the most intelligent 
young men were given tasks that exposed them to special 
danger. 

In any case there are circumstances visible to everybody 
that support the hypothesis of intellectual deterioration. 
That French literature is deteriorating is only too evident. 
Most of the younger writers seem unable even to write 
French and there are no young men in France to be com- 
pared to Kaiser, or Toller, or Fritz von Unruh in Germany. 
[ hear on all hands that the art of conversation is dis- 
appearing among the younger generation, who are chiefly 
interested in bridge and dancing. The introduction of 
bands into the restaurants supports this view. The 
complaints, by the way, come not from the old or even 
the elderly, but from young men and women of thirty 
or so, who declare that their contemporaries and the gener- 
ations younger than themselves are too often quite un- 
interesting. Even spoken French is becoming slovenly 
ina way hitherto unknown in Paris. Presumably educated 
young persons put one’s teeth on edge by remarking “ Je 
lui ai causé ” or ‘‘ Je m’en rappelle,” and say “ espression ” 
for “ expression.” 

In Germany youthful talent is particularly turning to 
the stage. One has only to read the French papers and 
look down the list of the performances at the theatres to 
see to what the French stage has fallen. So far as I can 
gather, there was until the other day not a single young 
dramatist of promise. Now the production of Les Marchands 
de Gloire—at the Théatre de la Madeleine—has revealed the 
existence of two—MM. Marcel Pagnol and Paul Nivoise. 
It is their first play and is a very remarkable one. 

Half the Parisian theatres put on that depressing form 
of entertainment now called a “revue ”—the real old 
French “ revue” of the events of the year was a very 


different matter, usually witty and amusing. An American 
friend took me a few days ago to the Folies Bergére. He 
said that, when he got back to New York, everybody 
would ask him whether he had been there and he must 
be able to say that he had. Now I do not say that the 
Folies Bergére is a representative Parisian theatre. It 
may be the worst in Paris—I hope so. Still it has a world- 
wide reputation and might be expected to make some 
attempt to live up to it. I think that, without any excep- 
tion, the revue at the Folies Bergére was the worst enter- 
tainment that I have ever had the misfortune to endure. 
It reached the lowest depth of imbecility, the alleged 
jokes made one cry, and it was not even a good spectacle. 
If one is to be given endless processions of half-dressed 
ladies, at least they should be passably good-looking. 
I never saw a plainer lot of females than were assembled 
on the stage of the Folies Bergére. There was scarcely 
a moderately pretty face or a decent figure among them. 
The dresses were hideous and the mis-en-scéne and lighting 
beneath contempt. The whole thing seemed to me so 
desperately out of date. No Berlin theatre would dare 
to put on such a show. I have seen revues in Berlin 
that were not particularly exhilarating, although there are 
some first-rate revue actors in Germany, but at least they 
were attractive as spectacles. They showed originality 
and taste in staging, costumes, and colour schemes and, 
if the ladies were even more undressed than at the Folies 
Bergére, they had more excuse for it. My American friend 
said that he had seen performances in New York as stupid 
as that at the Folies Bergére, but none so ugly. Neither 
of us could sit it out and we left before the end. It is only 
just to say that the audience, which seemed to be mostly 
French, appeared to be as bored as we were. It is also 
just to add that the revue at the Moulin Rougé is first-rate 
from the spectacular and scenic point of view, although 
the “‘ sketches’ introduced into it are lamentable. 

Whatever may be the truth about intellectual deterior- 
ation, there can be no doubt at all that French morale 
has gone to pieces. One symptom is the prevalence of 
a form of persecution mania. France is believed to be 
surrounded by jealous and ruthless foes vowed to her 
destruction, among whom England is included. Possibly 
the French were intoxicated with victory soon after the 
War—I cannot say—but, if they were, they are so no 
longer. Still less are they bellicose. They seem to me 
to have lost their love of military glory and, whatever 
may be the aims of French diplomacy, the French people 
have no desire for military hegemony. They are just 
suffering from shell-shock. Their nerves are on the jump 
and they are afraid of shadows. That is the danger of 
the situation, as it appears to me. These conditions may 
be only transitory. France may yet recover herself. 
But I confess that, when I remember how long the effects 
of the wars of Napoleon lasted and reflect that the present 
generation will be the parents of the next, I cannot help 
feeling uneasy. The other day I was at La Béchellerie, 
where everything recalled Anatole France. I remembered 
those days in 1915-1917 when we walked together up and 
down the path leading to “ Les Tilleuls”” and he poured 
out his forebodings about the effects of the long War on 
France. Almost alone in France he saw clearly. Alas! 
how completely he has been justified. 

One thing I find here that is not new—total ignorance 
of every other country. France seems to be surrounded 
by an intellectual Chinese wall which nothing can permeate. 
It strikes me more than ever, coming as I do from a country 
that in that respect is so different. Naturally there are 
many Germans who know little about other countries, 
but they all want to know about them and are ready to 
listen to anybody whom they believe able to enlighten 
them. I have never been in a country where foreigners 
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were so readily listened to or so much importance was 
attached to their opinions, even about Germany. “ Do 
not leave us,’”’ wrote a German friend to me, “ we need 
your sympathy, and still more your criticism.” That is 
a typical German attitude, and it is one of the strongest 
reasons for confidence in the future of Germany. It 
shows that the Germans are not really Nationalist. Funda- 
mentally they are cosmopolitan, and now that their fetters 
have to some extent been broken, their cosmopolitanism 
is re-asserting itself. Their demand for knowledge of 
other countries is supplied by several newspapers with an 
admirably objective foreign news service. There are no 
such papers in France. The few that would perhaps like 
to give a good foreign service cannot afford it. But is 
there any demand for it? Not much, I think, for the 
French are convinced that they know everything about 
other countries and have nothing to learn. 

The notions about Germany that exist here would be 
comic if they were not tragic. The French attribute to 
the Germans qualities and defects that they do not possess 
and deny them those that they do possess. The common 
belief is that the Germans are endowed with superhuman 
intelligence and machiavellian cunning, that they are 
a race of bloodthirsty warriors happy only on the battle- 
field, that their waking hours are entirely filled with the 
desire for revenge and the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, 
that they are armed to the teeth and would fall on France 
to-morrow if the French army evacuated the Rhineland. 


If one attempts to correct these illusions, one provokes . 


as a rule, at least in the bourgeoisie, at best a stare of 
amazed incredulity, at worst a suspicion that one is in the 
pay of the German Government. That is not, however, 
the’ case with the “‘ uneducated” classes. Small shop- 
keepers, workmen, concierges and other humble people 
listen with intense interest to what one has to say about 
Germany and are quite willing to believe it. I have had 
several talks, for example, about the reparations question 
with men and women of the classes mentioned. They 
have been surprised, no doubt, but their comment has been : 
“‘ Nobody knows anything about it here,” accompanied 
sometimes by rude but quite justifiable remarks about 
the French press. There is undoubtedly among the masses 
of the people a sincere desire for reconciliation with Germany, 
although the result of the German Presidential election 
has unfortunately led to the belief that there is no hope 
of it. There is also an ardent desire for peace. Once 
convince the French people that a way to peace can be 
found and they will follow it—if their rulers allow them. 
One of the principal causes of their present crise de nerfs 
is that they hoped, rightly or wrongly, to find in the Geneva 
Protocol a way to peace, and that hope has been shattered. 
Rosert DELL. 


BOND STREET 


SEE that the shopkeepers of Bond Street are carrying 

I on an agitation against the motor-bus—or, at least, 
against the superfluity of motor-buses—in Bond 
Street. They feel that the street is being ruined—that it is 
no longer a paradise of shoppers, but that it is rapidly be- 
coming as noisy and as vulgar as Oxford Street. Shoppers, 
they think, are being frightened away by these great demo- 
cratic engines, which get in the way of motor-cars and make 
it almost impossible to cross the street at certain hours 
except with the aid of a policeman. They dream of a Bond 


Street that will be a worthy resort of wealth and leisure—a 
Bond Street in which it will be possible to forget that any- 
body was ever poor, or even middling poor, and that, life 
being what it is, the demand for coffins is still greater than 
the demand for pearls. 


Their Bond Street would be a 





charming alley of the rich, as remote as Bath from the noise 
of the general struggle for bread and beer. It would tell the 
world of a settled civilisation, in which no price was too high 
to pay when comfort and luxury were at stake. Here, ang 
in the byways leading from it, the whole world would 
expose its costliest merchandise, and jewels and clothes 
and pictures would be even lovelier than the money or the 
bright eyes of those who purchased them. 

I find it impossible to blame the Bond Street shopkeepers 
or to join with those who denounce them for greed, impu. 
dence and snobbery. I, too, once dreamed of an ideal Bond 
Street. Not that I wished—or, at least, hoped—ever to 
shop in it myself, but that I liked to think of its being there, 
That was before I had ever been to London, when the names 
of London streets—the Strand, Bow Street, Threadneedle 
Strect, Piccadilly, Baker Street, Finchley Road and Bond 
Street—were known to me only from books and newspapers, 
But the very names gave me pleasure as names like 
Ispahan and Trebizond give pleasure to more romantic 
people, and I thought of them as the scene of a thousand 
marvels. If I admired the West End of London in antici- 
pation, it was, I fancy, not because I believed it to be full of 
rich people, but because I believed it to be full of beautiful 
people who were rich enough to be able to do justice to their 
beauty. That, I suspect, is the usual explanation of the 
spell that dukes and other aristocrats in threepenny nove- 
lettes cast on simple minds. It is not that the simple minds 
are servile worshippers of rank and wealth, but that they 
have a wild hope that somewhere on earth there exists a 
race of human beings of extraordinary physical beauty, 
noble in the very carriage of their bodies, with characters 
to match, fearless, imperturbable, incapable of dishonour 
even if capable of sin, and with every circumstance favouring 
them. I did not expect to find exactly that kind of person 
coming out of the shops in Bond Street, perhaps, but I 
had some hopes of a superabundance of physical loveliness. 
I think I expected to see men and women walking up and 
down Bond Street like handsome actors and actresses, and 
speaking as well as if they had been trained by Sir Frank 
Benson. No doubt, there would also be ugly and comic 
characters, but the dominant figures in the scene would be 
men and women—especially women—who might have 
stepped straight out of the leading parts in a novel or a play. 
There is a great pleasure in admiring other people, and, if 
you admire them, you would like them to live in perpetual 
sunshine, whether in a garden or on a sea-front or in a street 
full of gleaming carriage wheels. This, again, I think, is com- 
parable to the passion of the theatre. You demand excel- 
lence not only in the actors but in the scenery. Hence, in 
the ideal Bond Street it was always May and June—the May 
and June not of the weather reports, but of fiction. Life 
as it was carried on there never ceased to reflect the fairest 
of the stars. Pain and poverty were in exile. The human 
beings, though noble enough to have preserved impavid 
countenances if the heavens had fallen on them, were, in 
fact, untouched and unthreatened by disaster, and, if they 
courted danger,it was only for amusement. It was a rather 
materialistic dream, but, if I had been a mystic, I should 
not have idealised Bond Street. There were, of course, cold- 
bath periods when hardship and self-denial seemed better 
than happiness, but, on the whole, I liked the thought of 
money, extravagance, and the life of those who toil not, 
neither do they spin, and are perfectly charming in their 
idleness. I am not sure that I ever wished to use a carriage 
and pair myself, my ambition not rising above outside-cats, 
polo-carts, gigs, croydons, or evena phaeton anda pony, but I 
loved the spectacle of men and women being borne along 
behind two noble horses, witha coachman anda groom doing 
their best to look nobler than the horses. What happitt 
throne has there ever been for human beings than a carriage 
and pair ? 
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But now that is all past. Or, if such a carriage survives 
here and there, it seems but a faded relic and an anachronism. 
The wheels do not glitter as they used to glitter. The whole 
thing looks slow and incompetent, and we wonder that we 
could ever have thought it so fine. But the illusion of Bond 
Street had vanished even before the appearance of ten 
thousand motor-cars. It did not survive the first visit to 
the enchanted pavements. There is no use in idealising 
human beings in anticipation. They are not a godlike 
race. Even in seasons in which they dress as human beings 
ought to dress—and this occurs very seldom—they are in 
the mass an affront to the romantic spirit. I do not suggest 
that a great number of them are not delightful to know, but 
few of them are delightful to look at if you do not know 
them. I doubt if the faces in Bond Street are any more 
beautiful than the faces in Camden Town, and great pos- 
sessions do not ensure even a graceful figure. There is most 
prettiness, perhaps, where there is most wealth, but, if there 
is, it is the result of artifice. But extreme beauty and 
extreme prettiness are as rare almost as genius, and you 
might spend a week in Bond Street without being startled 
into admiration of either of them. It would not be fair 
to blame Bond Street for this. A street full of wonderful 
human beings has no more relation to reality than has an 
eighteenth-century pastoral. Besides, it is open to doubt 
whether an absolutely beautiful person ever existed except 
in the imagination that confused reality with fairy-land. 

We can recover our early illusions about human beings 
to some extent in the theatre: at least, we could until the 
footlights began to be tampered with. It is usually easy 
to believe that an actress is more beautiful than she really 
is. The limelight pleads for her. Every circumstance 
except her photograph in the papers pleads for her. Besides, 
we go into the theatre in the deliberate spirit of make- 
believe and give our imaginations a freedom that we do not 
allow them in the street. This, at least, is true of some of 
us. There are others who can visit any famous place in the 
same mood in which they go to a theatre. They see what 
they expect to see. They are never disappointed because 
all the world’s a stage to them, and they carry about with 
them wherever they go the limelight that makes all things 
beautiful. But this power of self-deception is not general. 
There are people who see geese as swans, but even with 
them it is usually only a few geese of their own, not the 
whole race of geese. Most men are content at an early age 
to abandon the question of an Arcadia of either rural or 
urban beauty. So whole-heartedly do some of them 
abandon it that they will even contend that Mr. H. M. 
Bateman is the supreme realist in his drawings of men and 
women. Unless I am mistaken, Mr. E. V. Lucas once 
declared that Mr. George Morrow was the most truthful 
living delineator of the modern Londoner. If this is so, 
is it any wonder that youthful idealists who expect to find 
figures worthy of the loveliest blank verse flitting through 
the sunlight of Bond Street are doomed to disappointment ? 

I cannot then feel so strongly as I once might have done 
about the throng and the tumult of motor-buses in Bond 
Street. If I like Bond Street now it is because it is the 
street in which one buys pianola-rolls and gramophone 
records, and because there is a shop in it which sells the 
most delicious cream cheese I have ever tasted. I am 
interested in it, too, because there is a money-lender in it 
Who frequently offers me large sums of money and who will 
hot accept the snub of my silence. But, apart from this, I 

doubt if it is either a very interesting or a very beautiful 
street. I don’t think that it matters to anybody except 
the shopkeepers whether motor-buses are allowed in it or 
not. I should, of course, like—at least, part of me would 
like—to see motor-buses banished from all the streets of 
London, and horses coming back, and the hand of progress 
stayed. But I find motor-buses more of a nuisance in the 





Strand and in Fleet Street than in Bond Street, and I see 
no reason why Bond Street should be favoured above these. 
Is a Bond Street money-lender better than any other money- 
lender, or are Bond Street cakes better than the cakes of 
Glasgow ? I wish the world contained even one street in 
which everything in the shops was better than in any other 
street, and in which the spectacle of the stir of life came up 
to the dreams of the writers of novelettes. But, if such a 
street exists, I do not think that it is called Bond Street. 
Perhaps the harsh truth is that every street gets the motor- 
buses it deserves. Y. Y. 


IODINE AND CANCER 
A CANCER is often called a “ growth,” and indeed 


it is none other than a morbid manifestation 

of the power of the living cell to grow and multiply. 
Very frequently, such a growth may supervene upon an 
area of chronic or past inflammation; but the more we 
study the minute anatomy and the chemistry of cancer 
the more we perceive that inflammation is one thing and 
the morbid growth called cancer is another. We must 
learn more about growth in general before we can hope 
to understand this particular form of growth. That, of 
course, is the meaning of the remark made by Professor 
E. H. Starling when I was taking a visitor round his 
laboratories at University College some years ago and the 
question “‘What about cancer?” was asked. ‘ We 
must advance the whole front before we can capture that,” 
was the substance of the reply. 

Whenever and wherever we learn anything about growth, 
about cell-division, about the control of bodily develop- 
ment in organ and tissue, we are by so much advancing 
part, at least, of the wide front against cancer and all 
the phenomena of declining years, including natural death 
itself. Thus, when the growth-vitamins were discovered, 
the natural question arose whether, ¢.g., defect or excess 
of “vitamin A” might be associated with the morbid 
growth called cancer. And when we learn how the ductless 
glands control the development of the body—which involves 
the balanced control of growth of many cells of many 
kinds—we naturally ask whether defective action of those 
controlling glands may not be concerned in that morbid 
and unbalanced multiplication of certain cells, as against 
others, which is the essence of cancer. Some such con- 
siderations were doubtless in the mind of a well-known 
student who observed recently that we were more likely to 
find what we seek against cancer in the domain of organo- 
therapy than in that of chemotherapy—it may be easier 
to find, inside the body itself, agents of its own making 
which control growth, normal and morbid, than to con- 
struct, outside the body, special chemicals (after the fashion 
of the famous chemo-therapeutic compound of arsenic 
called salvarsan) which may specifically destroy or inhibit 
the cancer cell. 

Such thoughts as these are in our minds when we are 
invited to consider a new piece of research which evidently 
consorts with them. It consorts also with the opinion, 
steadily gaining ground, that the geographical distribution 
of disease has been too little studied of recent years, 
dominated as they have been by laboratory research. 
The best illustration of the value of the geographical method 
is that paper on the geographical distribution and causation 
of rickets which was published by Dr. T. A. Palm in The 
Practitioner in 1890 and the conclusions of which, regarding 
the importance of light and darkness, are now confirmed 
by laboratories and clinics in a dozen different countries. 
It has been my privilege to exhume that magnificent 
piece of work and gain due attention for it. Unfortunately, 


when the Imperial Cancer Research Fund started its work 
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in this country shortly after the beginning of the century, 
the study of the geography of the disease was, in effect, 
turned down, or relegated to a subordinate position which 
has proved to be one of neglect, in favour of the laboratory. 
Those of us who have persistently advocated the study 
of the geography of this disease are now vindicated. The 
British Empire Cancer Campaign is sending questionnaires 
to a very large number of medical missionaries throughout 
the world, which is exactly the method used by Dr. Palm, 
himself a returned medical missionary, when he was making 
his now classical research into rickets in the late eighties 
of the last century. It is impossible to refrain at this 
point from the observation that laboratory workers who 
deny the name of research to any work but their own, even 
though it be of the easiest description and, in fact, all 
done by the unnamed assistant who feeds the animals, 
or cuts and stains the sections, and even though the qualities 
of mind employed in the interpretation of the results of 
these manual labours may be modest in the extreme—injure, 
in the long run, both the science which they profess to 
serve, and themselves. Their attitude is as contemptible 
in its way as that of the solisist, the metaphysician, the 
man in the street, or the “gifted amateur,” explicating 
the cosmos with his feet on the mantelpiece, and grudging 
to the laboratory men their meagre pay for their laborious 
and absolutely indispensable services. 

From the Francis Galton Eugenics Laboratory, founded 
by the illustrious and beloved old gentleman whose work 
and ideas have been repeatedly discussed in this journal 
since its foundation, comes a piece of research* which 
properly and thoroughly combines the methods of geo- 
graphico-statistical comparison, and of post-mortem obser- 
vation, and which, as its author concludes by saying, now 
requires the use of the experimental method. 

In 1919 Dr. Bayard, of Zermatt, suggested that “ in 
advancing age the body cells gradually lose their affinity 
for thyro-iodin, and consequently their vitality, and that 
deficiency in the supply of thyro-iodin to the cells, which 
occurs in goitre, produces in the same way a premature 
ageing of the tissues; he further suggested that in such 
conditions the tissues would become more liable to cancerous 
degeneration”; and in 1923 Dr. Hunziker, of Adliswil, 
read a paper to the Swiss Goitre Commission, in which he 
traced a relation between the distribution of cancer and 
of goitre. Now Dr. Percy Stocks has given us a most 
elaborate and thorough and comprehensive piece of work, 
aided by the advice and statistical mastery of Professor 
Karl Pearson. The paper has been before me for some 
months and, after much consideration, I believe that I 
ought to give its substance the widest possible publicity, 
of the right kind, in the most exact form. I therefore quote 
the introduction and the conclusions: 

At the present time, when every week brings forth a new theory 
of the causation of cancer, one is naturally loth to augment the 
confusion by seeming to add another. It will be advisable there- 
fore at the outset to disclaim any such intention and to state 
that the incentive for undertaking and publishing this research 
has been the possibility that from it might conceivably arise a 
means of diminishing in some degree the incidence of this terrible 
disease by a simple and practicable prophylactic measure, whilst 
leaving its cause as yet undecided. The discovery of the cause 
of a disease has not always been the principal factor contributing 
to its prevention or cure, as evidenced by tuberculosis, which 
has still to be fought mainly by prophylactic measures which 
were not inspired by the discovery of the tubercle bacillus. 

The considerations which prompted this investigation were 
briefly as follows : (i.) The most goitrous country in Europe shows 
also the highest cancer morality. (ii.) Endemic goitre is one of 





* Cancer and Goitre. By Percy Stocks, M.A.,M.D.,D.P.H. (Medical 
Officer of the Francis Galton Eugenics Laboratory). 

Biometrika, Vol. XVI1., Parts III. and IV. Biometric Laboratory, 
University College, London, and University Press, Cambridge. 
Price 32s. net, including postage. 


the more obvious manifestations of inadequacy of the thyriq 

gland, and its causation has been shown by McCarrison and others 

to be either deficiency in iodine supplied to the body or inability 
of the body to assimilate iodine adequately. (iii.) The liability 
to cancer increases steadily after middle age, whilst thyroid 
function diminishes. (iv.) The goitrous thyroid gland is itself 
commonly affected by cancer, the normal thyroid uncommonly, 
and the hyper-functioning thyroid of Graves’ Disease rarely if 
ever. (v.) Prophylactic administration of iodine in small doges 
to school children on a large scale in some of the most goitrous 
areas of Switzerland has in the last few years produced an 
astonishing decrease in goitre incidence. (vi.) It has been the 
clinical experience of some physicians in this country that 
administration of iodine has seemed to retard the rate of growth 
of malignant tumours in some inoperable cases. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

(1) The distributions of goitre in recruits and school children 
and of cancer mortality in Switzerland show a small positive 
correlation which is apparently not accounted for by differences 
in healthiness as measured by the general death rate. (2) This 
correlation of general cancer mortality with goitre is found to 
arise from a very definite regional correlation between goitre and 
cancer of the stomach and oesophagus. (8) The selection rate of 
cancer for the stomach is generally high in other goitrous regions 
of Europe and America, and low in areas where goitre is infrequent 
and this relation also holds good for sub-divisions of Norway and 
United States of America. (4) The examination of 1,000 London 
post-mortem records leads to the conclusion that enlargements and 
other anomalies of the thyroid gland are considerably more frequent, 
in cancer cases than in non-cancer cases at death, and these 
anomalies are of the types usually associated with depressed 
thyroid function. (5) The enlarged or adenomatous thyroid gland 
is attacked more frequently than the normal gland both by primary 
and secondary cancer; the great majority of the cases in which 
a normal thyroid was secondarily involved were recurrent breast 
cancers with widespread metastasis. (6) Graves’ Disease probably 
affects about 100,000 persons in England and Wales ; its prevalence 
as indicated by corrected morality rates is higher in rural than 
town areas, in coast than in inland areas, and on the West Coast 
than on the East. (7) After correcting as far as possible for all 
known factors, the mortality from Graves’ Disease in the counties 
shows a small negative correlation with cancer mortality ; this, 
as might be expected, is not so evident in the large towns. 
(8) The above findings seem to indicate that defective functioning 
of the thyroid gland is favourable to the incidence of cancer of 
the stomach, and possibly of other organs also. (9) This leads to 
the suggestion that iodine prophylaxis applied after middle age, 
on the same lines as it is now being successfully applied to young 
persons in Switzerland for prevention of goitre, or some other 
form of thyroid administration, might result in diminishing cancer 
incidence. That it is at all likely to seriously influence the growth 
of cancer once started is not suggested, though retardation might 
result. (10) It is admitted that some of the above conclusions 
are open to criticism, and that some of the facts might be explained 
in other ways, but before rejecting the hypothesis in the face of 
such evidence as there is, I contend that further research is called 
for, including if possible a direct experimental test of the results 
of prolonged iodine or thyroid administration to a cancerous 
strain of animals. 

This article is already too long ; but in leaving this work 
to speak for itself I must add two notes. First, Dr. Stocks 
estimates that, roughly, there may be about 100,000 persons 
in England and Wales suffering from Graves’ Disease, oF 
exophthalmic goitre, that most remarkable disorder, with 
excessive action of the thyroid. Evidently this is a common 
disease; but he has been “unable to find records of cancer, 
either of the thyroid or other organs, developing in a patient 
with pre-existent Graves’ Disease.” Considering the fre- 
quency of cancer, I cannot but regard this fact as remark- 
able, astonishing and significant in the highest degree. 
Second, new analyses made for Dr. F. W. Alexander, 
M.O.H. for Poplar, and kindly sent to me by him show 
that white bread is practically destitute of iodine, though 
whole meal and bran contain appreciable quantities. Fur- 
ther analyses are being made at my request. Meanwhile 
Mr. Ellis Barker may well consider whether his indictment 
of white bread as contributory to cancer does not derive 


new support from these new data, LENS. 
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Correspondence 


MONARCHISM AND MILITARISM 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 
Sm,—May I be allowed to utter a mild protest against one 
jon apparently implied in your otherwise admirable 
article on the German elections ? 

It is true, of course, that it is not the business of Englishmen 
to take sides in the party struggles of a foreign country. It is 
possibly true, on paper and in theory (though I doubt whether 
it is in practice and in fact) that there is a real distinction between 

ism and militarism in Germany. But the suggestion 
that it does not really matter very much whether the German 
Republican movement succeeds or fails is surely hardly in 
accordance with the facts, and still less in accordance with the 
progressive faith of Taz New Statesman. If the Republican 
movement succeeds the tragedy of 1848 will be repaired, and in 
ten or twenty years time Germany might take her place as one 
of the Liberal nations (with the littlest possible L) of Europe. 
If it fails I do not think there is the slightest doubt, speaking 
as one who has watched the recent elections from very close 
at hand, that she must slip back again, though it may be slowly, 
into the ranks of reaction. 

I submit that the German Republicans have fought a very 
gallant fight under almost hopeless circumstances. To the 
average German the Republic is necessarily the symbol of defeat. 
It has no associations but those of humiliation, loss and physical 
suffering, while all the great national traditions are enlisted on 
the side and under the banner of its opponents. It is marvellous, 
to my mind, that under these circumstances the Republicans 
should have made the progress they have : and while disclaiming 
any intention of impertinent interference in the affairs of a 
foreign nation, it is surely less than just, and far less than generous, 
for Liberals in other countries to ignore or to belittle either the 
importance of the fight they have put up or the gallantry with 
which they have conducted it.—Yours, etc., 

The Daily News, Stuart Hopcson. 

Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 

May 5th. 


[We do not happen to agree with Mr. Stuart Hodgson’s estimate 
of the internal situation in Germany; but all such estimates 
necessarily contain a large conjectural element, and possibly he 
is right in thinking that in Germany monarchism and militarism 
are irrevocably connected. We can only say that we do not 
think so. Our “ progressive faith ” has, in any case, no connec- 
tion with the question. We, like nearly everybody else in Eng- 
land—including we suppose, Mr. Hodgson—are monarchists, 
and so it is plainly impossible for us to recognise any inevitable 
connection between monarchism and reaction. But in seeking 
to make that distinction clear we certainly had no intention of 
seeming to under-rate either the gallantry or the real value of 
the fight which the German republicans have been making 
against monarchist militarist reaction.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I agree with you that the election of Hindenburg does 
not imply any increased support for monarchism or militarism 
in Germany, and that in any case it is not our business to inter- 
fere in German internal politics, but I differ from your anticipa- 
tion that the Germans will probably prefer a constitutional 
Monarchy to a Republic. I have met Germans theoretically in 
favour of a constitutional Monarchy. I never met one that 
thought it possible in Germany. Should the Monarchy ever be 
restored in Germany, it will almost certainly be less constitu- 
tional than it was before. The danger, however, is not the 
restoration of the Monarchy. The Hohenzollerns are still very 
unpopular, and nobody wishes to put any other family on the 
throne. The danger is an autocratic Government of the Fascist 
type: it is militarism rather than monarchism. 

__It is true that in Germany monarchism and militarism are 
identified both by their supporters and their opponents, but 
ven the German Nationalists consider militarism the more 
important of the two. Hindenburg expressed their general 
opinion when he said that it was not the form of government 
that mattered, but the spirit. That has often been said to me 

German Nationalists, who were ready to put up with the 
form of the new régime, provided it were inspired by the spirit 
of the old one. That spirit is the spirit of militarism, and 


burg is essentially a militarist, although he is not a fire- 
brand like Ludendorff and does not believe that a war of revenge 
will be possible for many years to come, although he declared it 


some time ago to be inevitable in the future. What the German 
Nationalists aim at immediately is the restoration of the mili- 
tarist machine, and in particular of conscription, for the purpose 
of keeping the German people in a suitable condition of docility 
and servility. If and when they can accomplish that, the rest 
will be easy. A Germany in which the old militarist machine 
was restored would be a danger to Europe. Therefore, although 
we cannot interfere in German internal politics, and we should 
do nothing but harm if we attempted to interfere, we cannot 
regard German political developments with indifference. 

To avoid misconception, I would add that Hindenburg’s 
election will not, in my opinion, necessarily lead to the restoration of 
the old militarist machine. Indeed, I doubt whetherthat machine 
or the Monarchy will ever be restored except by a coup d'état. It 
seems to me that when a candidate making the appeal to German 
sentimentalism that Hindenburg made gets less than half the 
votes cast there is not much chance of a majority against the 
Republic in an election in which the issue is clear and the can- 
didate is not a Hindenburg. The German Nationalists were so 
much afraid of a clear issue that Hindenburg was obliged to 
declare his loyalty to the Republican Constitution and to adopt 
the whole programme of his opponent. It seems to me unlikely 
that Hindenburg will break his oath by countenancing a coup 
@ état to restore the Monarchy. It is perhaps less unlikely that 
he, or the people surrounding him, might attempt to set up by 
force an autocratic Government. Such an attempt has already 
been made once, and all the plans for repeating it were ready 
in 1928. 

In any case you are right enough in saying that the important 
thing at present is that the German Government should pursue 
its project of a Western Pact, but I fear that you underrate the 
effect of the German Presidential election on French opinion. 
I hope that I am mistaken, but I fear that there is now little 
chance that France will agree to the Western Pact, although in 
my opinion the value of such a Pact would be increased by the 
fact that it was signed by Hindenburg and Luther, for their 
signature would commit all the German parties.—Yours, etc., 

Paris. GERMINAL. 

May 2nd. 


A COMB-OUT IN KENYA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The views expressed by several settlers of Kenya, as 
shown in the article from a correspondent, which appeared 
in your issue of the 25th ultimo, would be amusing if they had 
less meaning for the official and natives. 

In 1922 it was the Senior Officials who were supposed to be 
a menace to the welfare of the settlers. The Governor, agreeing 
with the Politicians, therefore forged a weapon whereby he 
could superannuate all officials at fifty, in lieu of sixty-five, 
in the terms of their agreements. Under this most popular 
arrangement all the Senior Administrative Officials were sum- 
marily dismissed. The settlers then breathed more freely, 
believing that the younger officials from the Universities, having 
their way to make in the service and knowing who were the 
actual Governors of the country (at that time), would not venture 
to express views in opposition to the leaders of the community. 

It is pleasing to see, however, that these young men are not 
altogether voiceless tools, willing at anyone’s bidding to coerce 
natives into leaving their homes to work on farms. 

It is also pleasing to note the views expressed on the Chief 
Native Commissioner, as he evidently is attempting to do his 
job. 

‘ The attempt to comb him out soon after his appointment 
will no doubt not be forgotten in some quarters. 

Every Governor of Kenya since 1905 has had the native 
labour question before him in a more or less acute form, and 
though the easy path to personal popularity is to deprive natives 
of their lands and force them out to work by pressure in some 
form or other, only one Governor has openly approved of more 
than moral suasion. 

No one can cavil at the views expressed by Mr. Ormesby 
Gore in regard to labour. 

There is no doubt that, with good treatment, good housing, 
good and sufficient food, good wages and reasonable hours, the 
labour difficulties would be largely solved. 

Floggings, withholding of wages, long hours, unsympathetic 
masters and, not least, the finger print system are responsible 
to a large extent for shortage of labour. To pay a man 10s. to 
14s. a month and expect him to work one hundred and eighty 
days on a six months contract is monstrous, and should not; be 


permitted under British rule. *' 
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What would a British workman say to seventy hours a week 
for nearly twenty-six weeks on end. And what about the 
Administrative Officers who laugh? (Thank goodness they have 
a sense of humour.) Will the Colonial Office permit them to 
remain the catspaws of the politicians to be moved about, 
censured and even dismissed at the suggestions of the non- 
official politicians simply because they are doing their duty 
to the native ? 

It should not be forgotten that many of those same people 
who surrounded Government House in 1908 shouting “ resign, 
resign,” solely for the reason that the Governor would not order 
forced labour, are still in Kenya and have far too much to say 
on native questions. These, too, are the people who are clamour- 
ing for self government and heaven alone can help the native 
if they get it.—Yours, etc., J.W.T.M. 


GREECE AND BULGARIA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of April 25th I see it stated that “ there 
has been no more flagrant scandal since the War than the denial 
to Bulgaria of her outlet to the Aigean Sea.” 

May I submit that there has been no denial whatever, on the 
part of Greece, to grant to Bulgaria what the Treaty provided 
for the latter, and that, if there has been any scandal, the responsi- 
bility therefor lies on Bulgaria’s own shoulders ? 

The Treaty of Neuilly by Clause 48 accorded to Bulgaria the 
rights of an “* economic outlet ” to the Aigean Sea. The meaning 
and extent of this ‘“‘ economic outlet,” as defined by the Thracian 
Treaty, was confirmed by the Lausanne Treaty. How can it 
fairly be said that Bulgaria was deprived of her confirmed rights, 
and when and where did Greece refuse to fulfil what the Treaty 
imposed upon her? Far from this being the case, she showed 
the most conciliatory spirit on the eve of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence, and she acceded to three Bulgarian requests in succession, 
with regard to the site of their leased harbour, the administration 
thereof and the control of the railway serving it. If the scheme 
has, not been carried through, it is not because of any refusal 
on the part of Greece to abide by the Treaty, but because of what 
the British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs publicly declared 
as “ unreasonable and unrightful demands ” on the part of the 
Bulgarians, who at last had to reveal their real desire that they 
wanted not the “ economic outlet ” provided for them by the 
Treaty, but territorial acquisition at the expense of Greece. 

Whether it may be fairly claimed, however, that a military 
and naval and maritime nation like Greece should cut in two her 
own territory and make her positions strategically untenable, 
in favour of a neighbour who was until yesterday one of her 
traditional enemies, that is a matter which should be decided 
only by the paramount considerations of national security of 
the country mainly concerned.—Yours, etc., 

49, Prince’s Square, 

Hyde Park, W. 2. 
April 27th. 


[Bulgaria has not succeeded, despite promises and negotia- 
tions, in getting any fair arrangement for carrying out effectively 
the guarantee of the Treaty of Neuilly. She claims that she will 
not get it except under a League of Nations supervision of the 
Port and corridor in Western Thrace. We do not understand 
that she is claiming “territorial acquisitions at the expense of 
Greece.” The Bulgarians are right, we think, in insisting that 
the settlement of the affair is an international business and not a 
matter to be fought out privately between themselves and the 
Greeks.—Eb. N.S.] 


C. S. Hourmouzios. 


POLICE METHODS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—It is thrilling to learn that the official agent-provocateur 
is now with us in England, and that he can succeed in obtaining 
conviction against his victim for the very crime he has himself 
been instrumental in bringing about. 

We have long been accustomed to certain police activities 
which do not strike the average Englishman as being particularly 
wholesome: the constable crouching behind a hedge, stop- 
watch in hand, on a lonely stretch of country road or the gentle- 
man in evening dress who thoroughly enjoys himself for hours in 
a night club, consuming illicit drinks with the best (the price of 
these, of course, to be added to subsequent costs !), and who 
only.blows his whistle and arrests all present when the fun begins 
to pall. An extremely interesting and instructive correspondence 
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in your columns, after the Sir Almeric Fitzroy case, drew atten. 
tion to other and even less savoury activities of the police, 

From Doncaster, however, comes a story which leaves all these 
things in the shade. The chief constable there directed two of 
his men to go to the Magdalen Hotel, very cleverly disguised as 
motor drivers, with greasy hands and faces,and wheedle a drink 
out of hours. These cads told the landlord’s wife that they haq 
driven a lorry from Hanley, and had been out all night. Be. 
lieving them to be very cold, she allowed them a begged-for 
of whiskey with the breakfast ordered to complete the prgj. 
semblence of this pretty plot. The landlord knew nothing about 
it, but he also, in addition to his wife and another person, was 
duly fined by the conscientious magistrate. 

Defending counsel submitted that the two men and the chief 
constable could be charged with conspiracy. Perhaps he did 
not understand that the object of having a police force would 
appear to be (at any rate in Doncaster) less to prevent crime than 
to secure conviction, with proper kudos for itself. 

When is a crime not a crime ? Presumably when it is com. 
mitted by a policeman in the execution of his duty.— Yours, ete, 

E. B. W. 


ARTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Pray allow me to comment upon the ever welcome 
letters on this subject which you publish to-day. Mr. Gomer 
Berry reminds us, first, that at the Infants’ Hospital, West- 
minster, only qualified medical men and women give artificial 
sunlight treatment, and second, that real sunlight is used when- 
ever possible on the roof—and, he might have added, on the 
fire-escape. Everyone should know the fine work of this 
hospital, which should long ago have received the generous 
support enjoyed, for instance, by the Home for Hebrew Infants 
in New York, where my friend, Dr. A. F. Hess, has done such 
remarkable work with sunlight. What the Infants’ Hospital 
now needs is a wide open balcony facing Vincent Square, where 
the babies can be sunned on an adequate scale. Already the 
hospital has reproductions of the Della Robbia putli which 
adorn the facade of the Spedale degli Innocenti in Florence; 
now it needs a copy of the terrozza where, for nearly five cen- 
turies the foundlings of Florence have been systematically 
sunbathed in its smokeless air. Some wise donor ought to 
plank down the money for such a balcony forthwith. It would 
then have to be envied and copied by every Infants’ and Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in the Empire. 

Your correspondent “ P.” thinks me too hard upon artificial 
sunlight installations and the work they can do. There is 
not much at issue between us, up to a point. He deplores 
and fears the untaught and the quack, as I do. Your readers 
are not of the kind that need such warnings, but they should 
be broadcast. I welcome the study now given to artificial 
light, but I persistently assert that there is more than a risk 
of our missing the point. Very few of the men now working 
with artificial light in this country have lived for themselves, 
in winter and in summer, over and over again, as I have done, 
in Leysin, so as to realise the importance of the open-air factor. 
I made no error in hearing Dr. Rollier when he asked why 
artificial light, when necessary in this country, was never used 
in the open air. “ P.” assures me that not all clinics for this 
purpose are cellars and he is right: some are ends of passages 
and others are garrets: but he has not cited one which is con- 
ducted in the open air. The truth is that the medical profession, 
by its training, has a deep rooted conscious bias towards the 
artificial, and personal questions of vested interest are also 
involved. There is no monopoly, and, for fools, no mystery 
nor magic, in sunlight and the open air. 

I am happy in hoping that great results from artificial photo- 
therapy are being and will be attained: but I shall be much 
surprised if they surpass the results—far inferior to Leysin— 
in this field in Copenhagen, where the work is more than thirty 
years old and is conducted on a large scale, with large resources, 
and with the aid of a magnificent Research Institute. Especially 
I should like to remind students that Dr. Sonne, Director of 
that Institute, finds specific merit for the blood in the visible 
light of the sun—his results have been confirmed here by 
Dr. Leonard Hill—and no warrant for the present mania 
this country to rush away to the _ ultra-violet—even to 
wave lengths which the pure atmosphere screens from Us— 
and ignore the probability and the technical evidence which 
suggest that the nearer our artificial light resembles sunlight 
the better. 

But my concern is hygiene : and no one will seriously suggest 
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that we should embark on a scheme costing millions to start 
gad millions to run, for artificial photo-hygiene, whilst we 
defile and degrade the light of day in all our cities. The medical 

ion has an age-long bias towards cure, but preventive 
and creative medicine will possess the future. The question 
js not whether an artificial lamp may be more convenient 
than sunlight for the cure of lupus, as the London Hospital 
jearnt in murky Whitechapel a quarter of a century ago, 
but how we are to prevent the diseases of darkness—not physical 
diseases only—by the use of light. And the answer is that we 
must abolish smoke and slums; establish schools in the sun 
for our children—not merely for a handful of those whom we 
have made ill in our shadow schools, but for healthy children ; 
find cheap substitutes for window glass, such that they will 
transmit the ultra-violet as well as visible light; reform the 
clothing of children especially ; extend and confirm the principle 
of daylight saving ; and use artificial lamps principally for the 
astonishing possibilities which recent research suggests in the 
radiation and consequent vast enhancement of our food.— 
Yours, etc., LENS. 

Royal Institution, W. 
May 2nd, 1925. 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Everyone interested in heliotherapy must of course agree 
with your medical contributor as to the superiority of real sun- 
light and fresh air over any artificially produced rays as a means 
of cure. But I hope those sufferers who are not able to take 
weeks or months away from work will not be disheartened, but 
will avail themselves of the half loaf offered by the “* cellars not a 
hundred miles from Harley Street.” I should like to give my 
own experiences : I had suffered from a severe form of neuritis 
for many months, with, latterly, almost no intervals entirely free 
from pain. From the day of the first treatment (with practically 
pure ultra violet rays, for three minutes) I had absolute immu- 
nity from pain for eight weeks. All that time I was able to carry 
on my usual work, and, indeed, I was perhaps unfortunately 
able to overwork most unreasonably after the treatment was 
finished, and to bring on a slight relapse. Now, after another 
course, I find myself completely cured. I had the opportunity 
of seeing several cases as successful as my own, and what struck 
me was that the artificial ray, unlike sunlight, is absolutely 
under the control of the skilled practitioner. He can single out 
the affected nerve unerringly, and give exactly the amount of 
light that can be borne. 

I understand that Dr. Rollier and Sir Henry Gauvain, who 
have had such remarkable success with sunlight, supplement the 
treatment by the use of the ray.— Yours, etc., 

J. T. Kincstry Tarpey. 

88 Buckingham Mansions, N.W. 6. 


A COLLECTFD TROLLOPE 


To the Editor of Tur New StaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—No doubt the merit of Trollope’s novels is extremely 
unequal, and no doubt tastes will differ as to the qualities of 
many. But it does seem almost an injustice that there is no 
collected edition of a writer who gives such immensely wide 
and varied pictures of Victorian life—whose gallery of portraits 
is So rich, entertaining and humorous—who is surely as good a 
novelist, in spite of faults of style and taste, as any other Vic- 
torian except Dickens and Thackeray. The virtues of the 

ire series and some half-dozen others are pretty generally 
tecognised. But how well he tells his tale and how excellent are 
his interiors in such minor masterpieces as The Claverings and 
The Belton Estate—how successfully he handles his crowd of 
politicians of fine ladies in Phineas Finn—what variety and 
depth and contrast are found in the full canvases of Can You 
Forgive Her? and The Three Clerks! A collected edition, 
though eminently deserved and much to be desired, is no doubt 
something of an experiment ; though I am convinced that the 
publisher of the complete Trollope would reap his reward. 
But it is almost scandalous that many of the novels of quite con- 
siderable merit are entirely out of print, and it is impossible 
to secure reasonably cheap modern editions of many books 
‘sential to a complete study of the author. Among these are 
Can You Forgive Her? The Eustace Diamonds, Phineas Finn, 
Pi hineas Redux and the two last of the Omnium group, The 
Minister and The Duke's Children. These six are all 

well worth reading.— Yours, etc., W. R. Cuitpe. 







LEWIS CARROLL’S PUZZLE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 

S1r,—On the face of it, Lewis Carrol’s puzzle of the five friends, 
quoted in The New Statesman of April 24th is an exercise in 
elementary logical algebra, and could have been solved quite 
easily by Boole, if not by Leibniz. What is interesting about it 
is that the effect of a straightforward analysis is to prove that 
the data are inconsistent. This, of course, does not mean that 
the whole thing is a pack of lies; if B and E were both telling 
two lies, the second statements of A, C, and D would seem to 
be true. It means that these innocent-looking assertions are 
neither true nor false, but have succeeded in belying their gram- 
matical form so completely that they are not propositions at all. 

Carroll’s challenge was in fact a complicated instance of the 
“ reflexive ’ or “* vicious-circle ” fallacy that worried logicians 
for two thousand years, and it is the more to be regretted that 
he did not publish, and that presumably his manuscripts did 
not include, his views on the subject. 

Examples, ranging from the simple statement “ I am telling a 
lie ’ to Russell’s contradiction in the theory of classes and Burali- 
Forti’s in the theory of transfinite numbers, are to be found in 
the introductory chapters of Principia Mathematica, with an 
account of the theory of types to which the authors were driven 
by the need of avoiding the fallacy. But there is no reference 
there to two examples which were constructed less for the 
mystification of philosophers than for popular entertainment, 
and perhaps some readers may be glad to be reminded of the 
puzzle of the gallows, set to the governor of Barataria (Part II., 
chap. 51), and of the paradox which lifts the curse in Ruddigore. 

To the logician remains the question whether it is possible 
or desirable to frame a theory on which assertions of the kind 
which lead to reflexive fallacies if they are self-contradictory 
have significance if they are not. On the theory of types, 
“IT am telling the truth” is as nonsensical as “I am telling a 
lie,” and Sancho Panza should have been puzzled equally had 
the traveller sworn that his desire was to avoid the hangman. 
One’s impulse is to rebel at this conclusion, but the more one 
tries to attach a meaning to the condemned sentences the more 
readily one accepts the verdict.—Yours, etc., 

University College, Reading. E. H. NEVILLE. 

May 5th. 

[The problem can be solved by simple reductio ad absurdum, 
starting, say, from the assumption that A tells two truths, 
proving that false, and so on. It is true that the problem 
as set forth is insoluble, but that must surely be due merely 
to a slip on the part of Carroll or his printer ; for if D’s second 
statement described B as telling a truth and a lie instead of two 
lies, the problem would be completely soluble. We do not 
therefore quite understand Professor Neville’s suggestion that it 
belongs to a class of inherently fallacious and self-contradictory 
problems.—Epb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
ON FOOLS 


HAVE written on the Fool all my life and once 
| I lectured on Fools—in the schools at Oxford, of 

all places in the world. It was in connection with 
Rabelais. But there is no end to the subject, so I may 
boldly return to it. I was set to work by reading in a 
newspaper to-day a certain piece of advice which the 
writer said was given by Lord Chesterfield, to wit, that 
one should always speak to Fools in plain terms whether 
of truth or lies, since they are angered and bewildered 
by any form of subtlety and by irony most of all. 

In all my long meditations upon Fools and my observa- 
tion of them in many climates, I had not thought of this. 
I now see it to be true and the new truth illuminates me; 
it makes me understand many a quarrel and misunder- 
standing in my life. But that piece of advice is only one 
of a very great number of proverbs, epigrams and judgments 
upon the Fool which have accumulated through the ages 
and have not yet been got together, co-ordinated, digested 
into a Monograph upon the Fool. 

I perpetually regret that I have not the years remaining, 
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nor the energy, nor the leisure to write any one of these 
books which my mind as perpetually suggests to me; one 
of them would be this great Monograph upon the Fool. 

I would issue it in two large volumes costing one guinea 
each, so that the whole book should be at 42s. net. There 
would be a great number of portraits of Fools, both living 
and dead, and composite photographs and diagrams, 
and statistics, and curves, and tests. Then, towards 
the end, I would have a practical division of how to 
entreat and nurture the Fool, just as books on Rainbow 
Trout and Hampshire Hogs have a section showing you how 
you ought to deal with these animals. In this practical part 
of the book (where most of the many proverbs would be 
collected) I would have a careful table of expenses showing 
you how the Fool may be used for profit, just as one is 
shown how to make a fowl farm pay. Indeed, this part of 
the book might be called ‘‘ The Fool for Profit or Pleasure.” 
Then I would have sections by experts on the Fool in 
different foreign countries and there would be an historical 
section on the Fools of the Past ; but this historical section 
I should certainly hand over to an amateur, for I am 
afraid the University Historians would think they were 
having their legs pulled and a certain fellow feeling might 
make them refuse to lend a hand. 

The real trouble of such a Monograph would be the 
difficulty of definition, because men are not perfectly 
agreed as to what the Fool may be. In my suggestion 
(which was made in these pages some years back) for the 
production of a Cad’s Encyclopedia, the matter was 
easier; for the Cad is a generally recognised type. But 
the trouble about the Fool is that men differ upon 
his, character, they differ upon the tests by which you 
may know him; and they do so upon this account, that 
a Fool is one who has no aptitude for some use of the 
mind which we think important; but we differ as to 
what uses of the mind we think important, and therefore 
we differ in our definitions of the Fool. 

To one large important section of the wealthier part 
of society, that which is engaged in negotiation (to give 
it its pretty name), the mark of the Fool is an inability 
to keep money. But to another large body of educated 
men, it is rather the other way, and a preoccupation with 
money is regarded as a symptom of folly. Everyone who 
is an adept at some physical exercise secretly thinks 
those to be Fools who practise it, but practise it in- 
differently ; the idea being that they ought to know 
beforehand whether they are good at the thing or not, 
and if they are not that they ought to leave it alone; 
that no one has a right to touch the sacred sport for 
personal amusement, but only as a proof of excellence. 

Talkativeness is a mark of a Fool to one set of men, and 
(surprising though it sounds to our generation) obstinate 
silence is certainly the mark of a Fool to another set of 
men. An inability to follow one particular kind of jest 
is the mark of a Fool in those who admire that kind of 
jest. But kinds of jests differ; they differ more almost 
than any other set of spiritual categories. 

For instance: I myself have heard with my own ears 
Englishmen say that in Scotland men had no sense of 
humour! Yet nowhere out of Scotland have I heard true 
humour on the Infernal Twins, Sin and Death. 

And, lastly, you get the bewildering truth that two 
individuals may be so contrasted that each looks like a 
Fool to the other; and the thought of that is known as 
“The Fool’s Consolation”; all Fools in their secret hearts 
cherish the truth that they are only seeming Fools in 
others’ eyes, but in the sight of heaven most gifted. 

The Fool in Scripture is opposed to the Wise Man rather 
than to the Intelligent Man, and if Scripture be inspired 
(as so many still stoutly maintain), and may be taken 








as an ultimate court of appeal, we may say that the Foo} 
is not the opposite of the man who appreciates irony ang 
mystery and can think clearly, but the opposite of the 
man who understands the things of heaven and earth, 
and whose judgments are in general sound and who directs 
his life towards the right ends. 

If this be the true definition of the Fool (and it seems 
to me, I confess, upon the whole the best) then Carlyle’s 
one tolerable sentence would be true, not only of his 
fellow subjects, but of the whole world. For it is manifest 
that most men direct their lives with little judgment, 
tested by no matter what standard you like to take, 
Knowing perfectly well what the consequences of certain 
acts will be, and being perfectly ready to admit that these 
consequences are especially to be avoided, yet are men 
found in the practice of these actions perpetually ; they 
are found repeating them after not mere warnings, but 
burning experience. The Fool, then, above all things, 
lacks proportion, and gives the wrong values to things, 
and gets them in the wrong order; or at any rate comes 
upon them in the wrong order. But here it seems to 
me that one should distinguish between the Fool in action 
and the Fool in spirit, for a man may be very wise in his 
judgments and exact in his sense of proportion, and yet 
in action yield perpetually to appetites or sloths which 
he admits to be his ruin. 

I think that wheu we talk of the Fool we nearly always 
mean the Fool in spirit and not the Fool in action. 

I have often and long considered whether political and 
social ambition were the marks of a Fool, and I have 
decided at last that they are. 

The ambition for real power is no mark of the Fool— 
it is justified though it leads to Hell. A man who enjoys 
real power, such power as is given to-day by wealth and 
was, long ago, by courage, will tell you that a satisfaction 
of this appetite for power is, to him, well worth the price 
he pays for it. 

But social ambition at all times, the ambition to be 
thought important in a vague, not a specific way, in some 
way not attaching to one’s own personality or achievement, 
but to a sort of general illusion, is surely folly. It is 
paying solid money or solid comfort for something emptier 
than mist, and it has this further element of folly about 
it that it is never satisfied. 

To-day what we call political ambition—ambition to 
attain certain titular ranks in public life—has fallen into 
the same category. There is very little real power left 
attached to such positions; they have come very close to 
mere social titles. We already admit that a man who 
wants to be called Privy Councillor and write Right 
Honourable before his name and drop the esquire after 
it, wants a purely social distinction. There is no power 
about it whatsoever. Two hundred and fifty years ago 
there was a great deal of power attached to the post, 
and three hundred years ago there was more power 
attached to it than there is to-day to a great financier ot 
the owner of a great newspaper in England or to the head 
of an armed force among the Germans. But to-day tt 
has no power left at all, and the other political titles are 
rapidly going the same way. You cannot say of the 
holder of any one of them, not even of the holder of the 
highest, that he is not much more afraid of financial powet, 
or the power of publicity, than the holders of those power 
are afraid of him. Yet both social ambition and its close 
cousin, political ambition, still lead men to the complete 
topsyturvydom of Fools—to the buying of 4d. for 9d. all 
the time ; to a mug’s game. 

There is in this common sort of folly something of what 
you find in a lottery: £100,000 are paid in to a lottery 
which yields only £1,000 as a prize. Yet you will easily 
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find 100,000 to give a £1 each for their chance of that 
. Men buy a thing at 100 times its right value 
because the difference between their £1 risked and their 
ible £1,000 gained is so large that they cannot calculate 
it; it seems to them like an infinity. 

How generously has Providence behaved to the Fool! 
No animal has been granted a stronger faculty for self- 
preservation. The Fool learns from childhood to put on 
a mask of pomposity or cunning. He learns discretion 
in speech, restraint in gesture, and we can all bear witness 
that the startling Fools, the great Master Fools of our 
experience, have been men whose folly was only dis- 
covered late; appearing suddenly ; piercing through. 

Last, let this be remembered ; that any man attempting 
a definition of Fools discovers himself in the process to be 
a Fool, and I verily believe that this book of mine on Fools, 
which I have been planning, had best be left to be written 
by a Fool, and someday I will leave directions for posterity, 
showing how such an author should be selected. 

H. BELLoc. 


GOOD TASTE IS NOT ENOUGH 


RCHITECTURE was once _ recognised as_ the 
A Emperor of the arts, but now no constitutional 
monarch could rival the banality of its usual 
speech, no self-advertising pretender the vulgarity of its 
occasional caprices. Dispossessed and unrespected, it still 
receives financial support from public bodies, and from 
individuals the homage of a perfunctory curtsey. The 
achievements of its past and the possibilities of its future 
remain magnificent. Its condition now, it is true, seems a 
little less ignominious than it was. Buildings as hideous as 
any that the ingenuity of man ever contrived are still being 
set up in our principal streets, but they are for the most 
part designed by architects of a generation that soon must 
disappear. Usually Knights, these Old Men of the Sea, 
collar the richest jobs, and consequently make a mark 
upon our cities out of all proportion to their numbers. If 
they are pleased with their own works, they never con- 
descend to defend them, and the reasons for their pleasure 
remain obscure. Their work is part of the commercial 
production of the age, and if it did not affront our eyes each 
time that we take the air, it would be as unknown to those 
who do not frequent Burlington House as are the pictures 
of their fellow Academicians. The alarming fact remains 
that architecture seems the healthiest of the professions. 
A graver danger lies in the good taste of their middle-aged 
successors. These regard the Knights with as much horror 
as the rest of us. Sham Gothic and the Life Assurance 
style are the butts of their private wit: private, because it 
must be remembered architects are discouraged by their 
Trade Union from criticising one another in public. Their 
ideal is scholarly pastiche. The detail of their work is 
careful, and except for an occasional touch of the quaintness 
that we have come to associate with the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, there is nothing in their work to offend the 
nicest taste. If there is to be imitation, it had certainly 
better be of eighteenth, than of fourteenth, century work. 
Gothic was not so much a great architectural style as a 
method of providing a framework for stained glass and a 
background for painting and sculpture. Georgian, on the 
other hand, depended, as has all good architecture, on pro- 
portion, the fine disposition of form in three dimensions. 
If a new house in an eighteenth century square or street 
has to be erected, it may be well in the interest of good 
manners to use pastiche such as these men of taste excel in. 
But is this architecture ? 
You may build a period house, and fill it with period 
furniture ; you will not so easily acquire a period mind or 
live in it a period life. All the arts, architecture as well as 


music, literature, and love-making, must be of a piece with 
life, and express the contemporary feeling towards it. We 
do not habitually dance minuets or write in rhymed couplets. 
If our better architects use Georgian facades, it is because 
they lack either invention or courage. Good taste is not 
enough. Of it, and of scholarship, our younger architects 
have plenty. What is needed is a genius. If he could be 
found, there are architects enough with talent who could 
learn from him. But so far architecture has not found its 
Wagner or its Cézanne, much less its Stravinsky or its 
Picasso. 

When the genius is found, the difficulties will still be 
enormous. Public bodies are the chief patrons of architec- 
ture, and in England the taste of public bodies is usually 
deplorable. They would probably be the last to employ 
him. (In the rest of Northern Europe public taste is less 
conservative and ignorant, as can be seen from the fine 
modern buildings in Stockholm and the interesting work in 
Holland.) One reason for the present degradation of 
architecture is indeed that, like the theatre, it reflects the 
general taste, whereas the best contemporary painting and 
literature content themselves with appealing only to a 
sophisticated minority. It is argued reasonably that to 
have better architecture we must first have better social 
conditions. But a beginning might be made in two direc- 
tions. An occasional person of discernment may be rich 
enough to build a house. And one of the big firms, to 
whose lust for ostentation the vulgarity of our rebuilt 
thoroughfares is usually attributed, may realise that a 
thoroughly modern building would strike the eye with 
terrific impact by reason of its difference from its genteel or 
over-decorated fellows. 

It is not possible to describe what such a building would 
be like. That is a matter for the architect rather than for 
the critic. We are often blamed by architects for not being 
interested in modern architecture ; but what architecture 
do they give us to be interested in? Their own practice is 
usually only an exercise in a dead language. But when 
architecture appears again, there are hints already— 
especially on the Continent—of the lines it is likely to 
follow. In the first place it will be bare of ornament. 
Not that ornament is in itself bad: many superb buildings 
have been highly ornamented. But because there is no 
current idiom of ornament which our architects can natu- 
rally use. Ornament will develop later, in concert with 
the arts of painting and sculpture to which it is allied. 
The new architecture will depend in the first place inevitably 
upon proportion, the alternation of light and shade, and 
the intellectual use of vertical and horizontal movements 
of line. In the second place, it will depend on material. 
And the material on which it will in the immediate future 
chiefly depend is almost certainly ferro-concrete. If the 
architects of our houses and public buildings can bring 
themselves to think, as do the designers of factories, in 
terms of ferro-concrete, a new style will develop of itself. 
Like all new things, to the conservative it will seem ugly ; 
and it will be called decadent and Bolshevistic. It will 
lend itself to mass-production, for it is important in building 
a city to make the unit the street and not the house for 
zesthetic as well as economic reasons. And it will be the 
product not of good taste, but of imagination and above 
all of hard, clear thinking. 

A number of recent books on architectural subjects 
which have been accumulating upon my shelves have 
called forth these risky generalisations about the Art. The 
business of writing about architecture seems in a rather 
similar state to that of architecture itself; no doubt 
because it is chiefly architects who practise it. Again, the 
question puts itself: is good taste enough? Most archi- 
tectural writers have their eyes turned resolutely to the 
past. Take Mr. Geoffrey Scott, for instance, whose Archi- 
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tecture of Humanism * has recently been republished. He is 
a brilliant writer, and his book has done more than any 
other, I fancy, to interest intelligent persons in architec- 
tural matters. There is no excuse for not having read it. 
But during the ten years since its original publication the 
enemy has changed. The style of architecture which he 
championed has, largely owing to him, triumphed. King 
Stork is replacing King Log. Modern Gothic—which was 
absurd—has given way to Modern Renaissance and Baroque, 
which are tasteful. Mr. Scott is a founder of the new 
orthodoxy which threatens to be at least as dangerous as 
the old one to the creation of a good contemporary style. 
But the general principles that he lays down are those by 
which the architecture of the future must certainly be 
governed. Then there is the handsome book on Regional 
Architecture of the West of England,t by Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Gill. If the text is weak, the photographs of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century country houses which 
it contains are quite enchanting. But I can see the archi- 
tects of good taste falling upon them, taking a door here, 
and a chimney there, and producing a few more of those 
elegant inanimate buildings which seem to me the most 
serious obstacles to the production of serious work. (It is, 
by the way, significant that the finest buildings here illus- 
trated, the Victualling Yard at Stonehouse, are the work of 
Waterloo Bridge Rennie, who was more of an engineer than 
an architect.) Then there is a monograph on Bentley,t 
the designer of Westminster Cathedral, a man who certainly 
had a strong feeling for form and mass. The Gothic churches 
he built are probably the best of their sort, and the Cathedral 
still retains an impressive and severe beauty. But the more 
it is adorned, the more unlike a railway station, and the 
more like a Byzantine Cathedral it becomes, the less beautiful 
it grows. (And may I once more protest against Messrs. 
Benn’s habit of halving the value of their fine architectural 
books by the omission of all ground-plans ?) 

Lastly, there is A Book of Design § by Senior Students 
of the Architectural Association and Herr Mendelsohn’s 
Structures and Sketches.|| Here at last we find things 
of promise. It is obviously on the trainirg given to 
students that the future of architecture largely depends. 
The exhibition last summer at Grosvenor House and 
Lansdowne House of students’ work from all countries 
was decidedly depressing. The German schools were 
not represented ; from Holland, where some interesting 
modern architecture is to be seen, came only the dullest and 
most academic designs ; the French persevere in the de- 
plorable tradition of the Beaux Arts ; and the only object 
of the American schools is apparently to imitate the French. 
Apart from some Austrian and Scandinavian designs, the 
work of the English students was much the best. And 
nothing was so remarkable as the enormous superiority of 
the Architectural Association School work to that of the 
other British students. It was at once apparent that the 
masters of this school must be men of intelligence ; and the 
introductory notes to this volume confirm the impression. 
Whereas in other schools the students are kept at Latin— 
and in some cases even at Gothic—exercises, the A.A. 
students are actually encouraged to use their brains. 
Training cannot produce a genius, but it may smother one : 
the A.A. school seems the only one where the appearance 
of a genius would not, one feels, be exceedingly unwelcome. 

The designs of Herr Mendelsohn, though stranger far 
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§ A Boot of Design. By Senior Students of the Architectural 
Association School. Benn. 21s. 


|| Structures and Sketches. By Erich Mendelsohn. 
H. G. Scheffauer. 


Translated by 
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than any that the A.A. students dream of, have many of 
them been realised. Fabulous castles in the air though they 
seem, they have their foundations in gravel and clay, and 
adorn the suburbs of Berlin. There are few men alive who 
deserve to be called architects, and Herr Mendelsohn js 
one of them. Some of his work seems to me ugly in the 
insensitive, shameless, in-for-a-penny-in-for-a-pound way 
in which German work can be ugly. In Berlin they do not 
do things by halves. Herr Mendelsohn dispenses almost 
entirely with ornament. Such Puritanism is probably at 
the moment inevitable. But this is an unimportant charac- 
teristic in comparison with his conscious endeavour to 
think like a sculptor—and like the great architects—in 
terms of space. Already in this book are photographs of 
works of high ewsthetic value. If to Herr Mendelsohn’s 
courage some architect could add a more delicate sensibility, 
we might see buildings which would give us the peculiar 
thrill that the temples at Paestum, the Pantheon, the nave 
of Peterborough, the Pazzi chapel, St. Paul’s in the City, 
and Sans Souci, gave to those who saw them rise, the thrill 
given by beauty that is at once unfamiliar and expressive 
of the spirit of the age. RayMOND Mortimer, 


TO A RICH MAN 
‘| etoms (you have told me) fall severe 


On those whose unearned incomes, like your own, 
Exceed ten thousand sterling pounds a year. 
And I admit that you’ve much cause to moan 
Since earth has ceased to be a duke’s demesne 
And unimpeded affluence departs .. . 
Yes; I admit it; for you’ve always been 
A kind and cultured neighbour to the Arts. 
(And how the Arts would fare without the Rich 
Is, I confess, a calm conundrum which 
Needs close investigation by the Wise 
Who watch the world with uncommercial eyes.) 


Yet while applausive of your acquisition 
Of uncreative treasuries of Taste, 
Your patronage of Poet and Musician, 
Your homes, with exquisite adornment graced, 
I often wonder what it is you lack ; 
And in the presence of the uncultured sky 
Am tempted toward irrational attack 
On you and all that captivates your eye 
In what you own and what you’ve wrought with money. 
(“‘ Unfair,” you think. “* Unfriendly ; far from funny.”) 


You say the situation’s growing serious. 
You can’t afford what once was yours for asking. 
Man’s communistic murmurings wax imperious. 
All is not well with Riviera-basking 
And keeping pace with Time in rapt Rolls-Roycedom. 
One feels that millionaires are queasily masking 
Alarm with pomps that formerly rejoiced ’em 
In sunlit and spontaneous soul-security. 
** Something’s amiss,”’ thinks Mammon, “ with Futurity.” 


Yes ; and there’s much amiss, my friend, with you 
Who have given your mind to modes and prattling 
pleasure. 
Life was alive with pleasant things to do, 
And you have plundered Time of all his treasure. 
To culture and to comfort you've been true 
While labouring in your luxury of leisure. 
Endowed with perfect palate, you've attained 
The gourmet’s goal—a worse-for-wear digestion . - - 
Tell me, what spiritual conquest have you gained? . - + 
Forgive me . . . God alone dare ask that question. 
Sicma Sasu0n. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE reputation of Anatole France has sunk consider- 
ably during the last ten years in his own country. 
With les jeunes before the War he was already out 
of favour; it was naturally impossible for a generation 
enthusiastic about Maurice Barrés, Charles Maurras and 
péguy to be anything but tepid in their admiration of him 
and, of course, the mood induced by war did not heighten 
the value of irony or the allurement of intellectual detach- 
ment. Since the War it has actually become in many 
French literary circles a mark of bad taste, a fatal sign of 
superficiality in morals and judgment, to appreciate the 
creator of M. Bergeret and Jéréme Coignard; and disparag- 
ing criticism has been further intensified by the socialist 
party, anti-clerical and anti-nationalist in sentiment, having 
claimed him as their great writer. At his grand public 
funeral (a ceremony most incongruous) a pamphlet, the title 
of which may be rendered, “A clout for a corpse,’”’ was 
hawked in the streets. I have failed to obtain a copy, 
but I gather that it was virulently abusive. Such purely 
political reactions, however, are not interesting, but what 
is more significant are recent attempts to prove that 
Anatole France was superficial, uncreative, unimaginative, 
a plagiarist and a poor writer. 
* * * 

Such criticism on the face of it reflects unfavourably 
on the young generation; it is not intelligent. On the 
other hand, it suggests that Anatole France must have been 
a writer of the first importance, for only writers of first 
importance provoke unbalanced criticism in those whose 
views are incompatible with theirs. Lesser men can be 
allowed to die; slowly, surely they become unreadable. 
But the few whose work carries with it a real infection 
must be destroyed, if the young are to be free to develop 
along their own lines. This is the explanation of that 
injustice in the young towards the eminent in any preceding 
generation which so perturbs their seniors. A great deal 
of what passes for criticism on their part is equivalent to 
that showman’s device at fairs in by-gone days of swinging 
round a rope with a knotted end to clear a space. Anatole 
France is big enough to be in the way. Away with him! 
A bas le clair génie frangais. 

» * * 

Since his death two memorable books about him have 
appeared. Anatole France en Pantoufles by M. Jean-Jacques 
Brousson, his secretary, and La Vie et les Opinions d’ Anatole 
France, by M. Jacques Roujon. The first is about to appear 
in English, and I will wait to discuss it till the translation is 
published. I will only say this now: that M. Brousson in 
reporting talk and in describing little scenes from life is 
delicately skilful. There is malice in his method; but in 
spite of an often obvious intention to belittle him, the sage 
appears as an amiable and imposing figure ; so much so, 
that one is left in doubt whether those passages in which 
the secretary dwells upon the vanity, polite duplicity and 
complacent languor of his master, are really dictated by 
malice. Rumour says that they quarrelled and parted with 
a sense of grievance on each side. It may be so. Anyhow, 
Anatole France en Pantoufles belongs distinctly to the class 
of Baalam books. 

* * * 

Monsieur Roujon’s book is interesting from another point 
of view. It is a book of criticism, and its object is to claim 
Anatole France as a reactionary. It considers him as a 
Writer, a critic, an historian, a critic of religion and as a 
revolutionary, and the conclusion is that he had an in- 
stinctive tenderness for priests and soldiers, and that 
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le fond de son genie, V essence de son wuvre, sont indiscutable- 
ment antidémocratiques. It contains, by the way, a great 
deal of excellent criticism, and its effect should be salutary. 
After reading it perhaps even the most reactionary readers 
need no longer feel obliged to run Anatole France down as 
an artist. I welcome it, not because it is the most well- 
balanced estimate of him possible, but because in showing 
that the name of Anatole France cannot be inscribed on 
any political banner, it may help to still the animosities 
which have resulted from his adoption by a party. It is 
not very difficult to show that the author of L’Ile des 
Pingouins has uvt within him the faith in humanity neces- 
sary to impassioned reformers; it is not hard to prove 
that an epicurian like Anatole France is sensitive to the 
friendly beauty of tradition and to the appeal of the past, 
or that a man so sceptical is inevitably sceptical also with 
regard to reforms; but M. Roujon goes too far when he 
would persuade us that Anatole France’s contempt for 
human wisdom is essentially Pascalian. It is true that 
contempt was complete; Anatole France was inclined to 
think that too much was made of the differences between 
men and gorillas: ‘‘ Les hommes ne se gouvernent jamais 
par le raisonnement. L/’instinct et le sentiment les ménent. 
Ils obéissent & leurs passions, & l’amour, & la haine et surtout 
a la peur salutaire.” As for free thinkers,“ le plus souvent 
ils ne pensent pas librement pour la raison qu’ils ne pensent 
pas du tout.” It is not difficult to find passages in his 
books which are as nihilistically sceptical as passages in 
Pascal: “‘ Plaisante justice qu’une riviére borne . . . Ce 
chien est & moi, disaient ces pauvres enfants; c’est la 
ma place au soleil. Voila le commencement et l'image 
de lusurpation sur toute la terre... La _ puissance 
des rois est fondée sur la raison et bien plus sur la folie 
. . » Ce qui est fondé sur la saine raison est bien mal 
fondé.”” Such views have their echoes in his writings. 
But his emotional attitude towards such conclusions is 
entirely different from Pascal’s, and this makes comparison 
between them (except as contrasts) misleading. M. Roujon 
is aware of this when he contrasts the scepticism of Maurice 
Barrés with that of Anatole France to the advantage of 
the former. He marks one essential difference when he 
says of Anatole France: “ II avait le génie d’échapper & 
toutes les obligations et de glisser hors de tous les liens. 
Il a su étre l’hérétique de toutes les églises, éviter toutes 
les excommunications; il a su profiter de tous les biens, 
de ce monde et garder l’Ame d’un franciscain. Son grand art 
a été de concilier, pour son plus grand bien, les incon- 
ciliables et d’étre & la fois le plus pitoyable et le plus égoiste 
des hommes.” 

The phrase, “lame d’un franciscain” needs a gloss, 
but the passage shows how misleading it is to base com- 
parisons between writers upon ideas which they may have 
in common. M. Charles Maurras is reported to have said 
of Anatole France: “ C’est mon maitre,” but Anatole 
France never could have said of him “C’est mon disciple.” 

* * * 


The Dreyfus affair was a rough shock to his benevolent 
detachment ; it also gave him an opportunity of mani- 
festing himself in other domains than that of negation 
which he seized with zest. He became unrecognisable to 
his old friends, but part of him remained detached. The 
absurdities and meanness of the anti-militarists and anti- 
clericals with whom he found himself fighting side by side, 
did not escape him. He marked them all down. His 
disillusionment with the party of justice made his conversion 
by Jaurés possible. It was not one which went one, 
Into his addresses to “ the comrades ”’ there creeps the old 
irony: ‘“ You have determined that the fruits of toil 
should be fairly divided. It is a fine and difficult enterprise. 
Take care, comrades, you have condemned yourselves to 
perpetual virtue.”” He found himself the champion of 
views which required more faith than he could feel. 

ArraBLeE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Caravan: the Assembled Tales of John Galsworthy. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Love. By the Author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Rector of Wyck. By May Sinciair. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Painted Veil. By W. Somerser Maucuam. Heinemann. 
%s. 6d. 


But two birds haunt the heights of Parnassus—not, as some 
have fabled, the eagle and the dove, but the phoenix and the 
ibis: the phoenix, lonely in eminence: 

that self-begotten bird, 
In the Arabian woods imbost, 
That no second knows nor third ; 


and the ibis, which, as everybody remembers, is safest in the 
middle. There is a paradox about each of them. By the 
pheenix one does not mean a single literal supremacy, such 
as might be claimed for Shakespeare: one means the supreme 
quality which, wherever it is met, stands out as lord and beacon 
of its kind. One meets it more often in Shakespeare than 
anywhere else, of course; but it is to be found in lesser folk, 
and in odd corners. It is known by indubitable physical signs : 
the pit of the stomach gives, the backbone dissolves, tears come 
into the eyes, and one exclaims publicly in a clear voice (or 
privately in the heart): ‘ By Heaven, this is the goods!”’ 
By these signs is the phoenix recognised in many places. There 
is one phcenix, but there are several thousand phoenixes ; and 
that is the paradox. The paradox of the ibis is different, and 
reminds one of Aristotle’s argument about virtue. Virtue is a 
mean between two extremes, and yet to be virtuous is to take 
an extreme course: just so, the ibis is in a sense mediocre, 
missing the raptures as well as the depths, and yet this very 
adherence to the mean may prove an art so admirable in its 
adequacy as to rise, to shine, to soar, to have a supremacy all 
its own. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s muse is the chief ibis of our day. A golden 
mediocrity honeys and mitigates all his achievement. His 
theme is the middle-class, his range the middle register: the 
brutality of his method is nicely balanced with its sentimentality, 
so that his characters often appear (as Mr. Beerbohm pointed out 
in an unkind parody) futile: he excels in description of those 
two essentially middle-class occupations, board-meetings and 
meals; nobody ever less resembled Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
yet it is impossible to read his works without recalling the wise 
knight’s epigram—who, when he was asked: “ Does not our 
life consist of the four elements?” replied: ‘* Faith, so they 
say; but I think it rather consists of eating and drinking.” 
Even here the paradox runs. The Forsytes as a family resemble 
that hero described by Mr. Barry Pain: ‘ He does everything 
well. He does himself well.’ They do themselves too well ; 
yet Soames, their representative and core, is almost excessively 
moderate. There is nothing remarkable about Soames ; he is 
the very embodiment of what Mr. Galsworthy calls ‘“‘ Forsyte 
tenacity,” yet he can neither hold what is his or get what he 
wants ; he is at once a failure and a success, a scapegoat and a 
conqueror. But he will occupy a permanent place in the great 
gallery of British portraits, with Falstaff and Squire Western 
and Mr. Wardle and Mr. Polly. 

This being so, it follows that Mr. Galsworthy is not merely an 
artist, but, with all his limitations, a great artist : one of the few 
living novelists who have added something to the corpus of the 
indestructible. His collected tales, called Caravan, will scarcely 
rival The Forsyte Saga in importance ; but they contain some 
first-rate stuff. Perhaps the two best stories in the collection 
are A Stoic and Had a Horse. The former is an epic of oysters 
and sweetbreads and cutlets, champagne and sherry and old 
brandy ; the latter is equine ; and, in the British middle-class 
hierarchy of idealisms, horse-flesh comes next to beef and mutton. 
Both stories are first-rate, because in both, whether through 
the grossness or through the meanness, the pure light of human 
personality, the unquenched lamp of human heroism, shines. 
Futile? No, no: that Beerbohm arrow, though sharp and 
piercing, was fledged with injustice: there is a notable though 
not a large proportion of Galsworthian characters who escape 
futility. But it must be admitted that some of the short 
ironic sketches in this book are comparative failures. 

A special interest should be taken in the first story, which 
appeared, I believe, in Villa Rubein in 1900—thus preceding by 
six years the publication of A Man of Property. It is called 


Salvation of a Forsyte, and its topic is an old one: the topic of 
Browning’s 


—————__ 


Alas, 
We loved, sir—used to meet : 
How sad and bad and mad it was— 
But then, how it was sweet! 


Swithin is on his death-bed, and he remembers. Now it is a firm 
convention, rooted like most conventions in the realities of 
human nature, that old gentlemen on their death-beds remember 
the romance of their youth. Passion, like faith and sanctity, ig 
an error only when present: it is always found correct by the 
audit of time. Some men, indeed, do not wait for the death-bed, 
There used to be a figure very popular on the London stage—it 
was enacted with the perfection of virtuosity by George Alex. 
ander—the elderly though still attractive fellow, the friend of the 
family, who lectured the young ones for their good and yet let 
the audience know that he had been a dog too in his day. He 
wore the white flower of a blameless life in his buttonhole and a 
crown of wild oats in his hair—thus making the best of both 
worlds. Then there is that happy and lovely book, Young 
April, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, in which the hero's brief 
love-affair is so thrilling that he must surely hold a life-time of 
subsequent respectability to be but light payment for it, 
Mr. Galsworthy, as usual, is inthe middle : he allows himself neither 
the false sentiment of the one type nor the pure romance of the 
other ; Swithin, at thirty-eight, when he met and loved Rozzi in 
Salzburg, was bothered all the time by doubts and hesitations, 
Perhaps she was making a foo] of him! Perhaps she was trying 
to trap him into marriage! And anyway she was a foreigner, 
A foreigner! But her image returns after forty years to trouble 
him. ‘ Aloud, in his sleep, Swithin muttered: ‘I’ve missed 
it.’’? When he woke, he could not remember what it was that 
he had lost. 

Struggling on his pillows, he clutched the wine-glass, His 
lips touched the wine. ‘ This isn’t the ‘ Heidseck!’” he thought 
angrily, and before the reality of that displeasure all the dim 
vision passed away. But as he bent to drink, something snapped, 
and, with a sigh, Swithin Forsyte died above the bubbles... . 

A beautiful death, and characteristic of its author. His irony 
lends originality. In the volume as a whole, the hits exceed the 
misses by a considerable proportion; and the many sides of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s talent are revealed to one purpose. The ibis 
whets its silver wings. 

The author of Elizabeth and her German Garden always makes 
some good jokes, and has the art moreover to make jokes seem 
good when they are not really so at all. The young man in Love 
hears the woman whom he loves refer to ‘* Stephen,” and jumps 
to the conclusion that here is a rival. 


All Stephens should be stoned, he thought. It was what was 
done with the first one he had ever heard of; pity the practice 
hadn’t been kept up. 

That is thin enough ; yet a continual ripple of remarks in the 
same vein, diversified by others of a more diabolical cleverness, 
and all tending to reveal character and get on with the story, do 
convey an impression of unexhausted wit. And the wit passes 
easily into pathos. 

The plot of Love is not convincing. It is a sort of chass- 
croisé: old and young set to partners like the Gryphon and the 
Mock Turtle in the Lobster Quadrille, and with as fine a frenzy: 
eighteen weds forty-seven, successfully—since eighteen is female 
and forty-seven is male, or at least clerical ; forty-seven weds 
twenty-six, dangerously—since this time the greater age is the 
woman’s. And, to complete the pattern, the young woman !s 
the daughter of the middle-aged one. I think, too, that the 
author tends to destroy her case by over-stating it. No doubt, 
when girls were normally married at eighteen and “ settled 
down” at twenty, women allowed themselves to sink back inte 
feebleness and grandmaternal flutterings before they were fifty; 
but, in these days of athletics and careers, it is absurd to represent 
a woman of forty-seven as necessarily tired out by a good walk 
or a long day. Still, marriages between people of dispropor 
tionate ages do occur, and may end disastrously: as far as that 
goes the story is true to life. The best-drawn character in it s 
Stephen, who turns out to be not a rival for the middle-aged 
lady’s hand, but her son-in-law. He is selfish, egotistic, p 
He has the sordid mind attributed by most novelists to most 
clergymen. He is also the world’s worst bore. Here 1s 4 
perfect specimen of his conversation: 

You see how simply it can be worked. You merely turn t 
tap—a—and the water flows through b and ¢, along d, and round 
the curve to f, washing out, on its way, the whole of e. 


He always, when talking to his wife, refers to her mother 2s 


** your mother,” and to his own as “ our mother.” He is, 2 
short, what is sometimes called a darling. Yet he loves his wife, 
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and is exalted by his love into some semblance of decency : it is 
the best episode in a consistently amusing novel. 

In The Rector of Wyck we find a novelist—and such a novelist! 
—being kind to a clergyman. This affords a pleasing variety. 
Miss Sinclair adheres to her habit of running through a whole 
life and bringing out its significance by touching only the most 
revealing incidents. But she has fortunately abandoned her 
habit of seeking significance below the threshold of consciousness. 
She tells here a perfectly straightforward story of a perfectly 
commonplace home: the good rector, his devoted wife, their 
disappointing children. There is only one character who suffers 
badly from suppressed sex; and even she is healed by a pre- 
scription which comes rather from Nazareth than from Vienna. 
| doubt if Miss Sinclair has ever done better than this ; there is 
not only not a dull page, there is not even a dull sentence, in her 
narrative. 

The end of The Painted Veil is the silliest ever inflicted by a 
brilliant writer on a brilliant story. But, up to the last few 
pages, the book is so good that I should doubt whether the whole 
year will show more than two or three novels fit to be mentioned 
beside it. 

Kitty, a beautiful but vulgar and empty-headed girl, marries 
Walter, a queer, cruel, uneasy, passionate man, who is abjectly 
devoted to her. He takes her to China with him, and she imme- 
diately, behind his back, has a love-affair with Charlie, the 
shallow and handsome. Walter finds out, and insists on her 
coming with him up-country to a district smitten with cholera. 
Kitty discovers the cowardice and worthlessness of Charlie, and, 
though she never in the least loves her husband, begins to admire 
him. But—and here comes the veridical touch of the true 
creator—her admiration is soon superseded, or at any rate 
modified, by impatience : he is making himself miserable, in the 
midst of realities like plague and death, because a worthless 
woman has committed adultery with a worthless man! Walter 
dies of cholera ; his last remark is: ‘‘ The dog it was that died.” 
Kitty feels free—free of a loveless marriage, but free also of her 
old fleshly weakness: yet, when she gets back to within reach of 
the fatuous Charlie, she melts, loathing herself, into his arms. 
The author’s really tremendous irony—not of comment, but of 
fundamental idea—is at its best in this scene. But another 
scene remains. Kitty comes home to England. She is pregnant, 
and lonely. She finds that her father, whom she has always 
ignored, has been made Chief Justice of the Bahamas. She 
asks to go with him, and he shows plainly that he doesn’t want 
her: the irony holds. But she weeps and pleads, and softens 
him: and this is what, at the very end, she says to the poor 
old man : 

There’s so much I want to know; I want to read and I want 
tolearn. I see in front of me-the glorious fun of the world, people 
and music and dancing, and I see its beauty, the sea and the palm- 
trees, the sunrise and the sunset and the starry night. It’s all 
confused, but vaguely I discern a pattern, and I see before me 
an inexhaustible richness, the mystery and the strangeness of 
everything, compassion and charity, the Way and the Wayfarer, 
and perhaps in the end—God. 


Her poor father! Fancy taking that to the Bahamas ! 
P. C. KENNEDY. 


SPAIN’S GREATEST LYRIC POET 


Luis De Leon: A Study of the Spanish Renaissance. By AuBREY 
F. G. Beit. Clarendon Press. 30s. 

To obtain an entirely new aspect of a familiar period in 
history is a rare and delightful experience. It is like the sudden 
discovery of a hidden chamber behind the panelling of an ancient 
house. From without one had long suspected the identity of a 
certain window. It had been unaccountable and intriguing. 
All of a sudden the mystery is revealed. There is a secret 
room, and that room is full of treasures. 

We expect that Mr. Bell’s discovery—for to the majority of 
us English it is little less—of this great Spanish poet and human- 
ist will set many followers treasure-hunting in the storehouse 
of the Spanish Renaissance, which has been rather unreasonably 
neglected. Mr. Bell has given them a good lead in his biblio- 
graphy of some seven or eight hundred works, referring to his 

or to his period. Of these, not one-tenth are in English. 
Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly in the Oxford Book of Spanish 
Verse, and in a biography published some four years ago, has 
introduced Fray Luis to us as “ taking a foremost place among 
the poets of his own country.” But it has remained for Mr. 
Bell to draw a full-length portrait of this “ radiant Augustinian 


mance ” against the crowded background of his eventful 
e. 


Fray Luis was the son of a family of Spanish gentle-people 
of Belmonte in La Mancha. He was born in 1527—the same 
year as the future Philip Il.—the year that Rome was sacked 
by the Spanish troops. Seven years earlier Cortes had con- 
quered Mexico; six years later Pisarro was conquering Peru. 
The Reformation was gaining ground in Germany ; the Inquisition 
was established in Spain. At the age of fifteen he entered the 
Augustinian Convent of St. Peter at Salamanca. In 1546 he is 
named as a theological student in the first matriculation book 
preserved at Salamanca University. From that time on until 
his death in 1591 his life was bound up with that of the Univer- 
sity—“‘ la dicha universidad, que es luz de Espana y de la cristian- 
dad*’*; and at Salamanca he was buried in the church of his 
order, in the “ Saints’ Corner,” before the altar of Santa Maria 
del Populo. 

He was a “don” (both in the Spanish and in the pedagogic 
senses of the word), a typical ‘‘ don’’—devoted to his university, 
his convent, his books, his ideals, his friends and his pet enmities. 
But in those days an element of reality was introduced into 
academic dispute by the ever-present shadow of the Grand 
Inquisitor. There were two other “ dons” in particular with 
whom Fray Luis did not agree—Leon de Castro and Bartholomé 
de Medina. Worsted in argument, they denounced their rival 
as a heretic. On March 27th, 1572, Fray Luis was imprisoned 
by the Inquisition. The definite charges against him were that 
he had translated the “‘ Song of Solomon,” and had belittled 
the authority of the Vulgate. It took him more than four years 
to clear himself. He was actually sentenced to be examined 
on the rack, but ‘* as the accused is of delicate health the torture 
shall be applied moderately.” However, on appeal to the 
Supreme Court at Madrid, the sentence was quashed and Fray 
Luis acquitted. It is no wonder that, as Professor Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly says, his poetry is “ instinct with a gentle sadness which 
tells its own tale of illusions lost, of malignant persecutions 
valiantly endured.”’ 

In his own lifetime he was best known as a lecturer on theology 
—of wide knowledge, extraordinary eloquence and liberal ten- 
dencies. He obtained his first Chair in 1561, at the age of 
thirty-four, and he became Professor of Moral Philosophy in 





*The felicitous university which is a light of Spain and of 
Christendom. 
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1578. His Latin works, composed in the spare moments of his 
busy life, form seven large volumes ; and he also wrote two popu- 
lar treatises in Spanish—De los Nombres de Christo and La 
Perfecta Casada : 

To his work on the Scriptures (writes Mr. Bell) he brought all the 
fruits of his other studies: heathen poets, pagan philosophers, 
the wise and just of every age or creed or nation, stand close by 
the altar ; and the result is a richness and magnificence, a glow and 
fervour, which assure to this master magician of words and thoughts 
a life of equal duration to that of those sacred books to which he 
gave so steadfast a devotion. 


But it is as a poet that he demands our special attention. 
His “ handful of poems” remained in manuscript until 1631 ; 
and he evidently wrote them for his own private consolation, 
and for the delectation of his friends. ‘* Cum poesis,’”’ he writes, 
** nihil aliud sit quam pictura loquens totumque e jus studium in 
imitanda natura versetur.”* Elsewhere he completes this 
definition with : ‘* Poesia no es sino una comunicacion del aliento 
celestial y divino.”’t His style is clear, easy and classical. 
There is something in him of Pindar and of Virgil—still more 
perhaps of Horace (they were all three among his favourite 
studies). ‘“‘In his theory of poetry ... in his practice, in 
the heights and inequality of his verse, in its Platonic atmosphere, 
the modern poet he most resembles is Wordsworth”’: 


Un no rompido suetio 
Un dia puro, alegre, libre quiero ; 
No quiero ver el ceo 
Vanamente severo 
De quien la sangre ensalza o el dinero. 


Despierténme las aves 
Con su cantar suave no aprendido, 
No los cuidados graves 
De que es siempre seguido 
Quien al ageno arbitrio esta atenido. 


Vivir quiero conmigo, 
Gozar quiero del bien que debo al cielo 
A solas, sin testigo, 
Libre de amor, de zelo, 
De odio, de esperanzas, de recelo. 


Sleep broken by no fear 

And a day clear, serene and free, 
Shunning the look severe, 

Lofty exceedingly, 

Of him whom gold exalts or ancestry. 


Me may the birds awake 

With their sweet, unpremeditated song, 
And those dark cares forsake 

That e’er to him belong 

Who lives not in his independence strong ; 


I to myself wouid live, 

To enjoy the blessings that to Heaven I owe, 
Alone, contemplative, 

And freely love forego, 

Nor hope, fear, hatred, jealousy e’er know. 


Mr. Bell’s translations (there are twenty-one pages of them) 
are careful and conscientious, but they do not render the limpid 
suavity, which is the supreme charm of this delightful poet; 
nor, as can be seen above, do they always bring out the exact 
meaning of his words. Mr. Bell himself admits that these 
apparently simple poems are “the despair of the translator.” 
He would have been wiser to have rendered them quite literally 
in prose, and kinder to have supplied the Spanish original on 
the opposite page. We would like also to have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading a few selections from the prose works both in 
Spanish and Latin. Mr. Bell has richly documented almost 
every page of his fascinating volume with references and brief 
quotations—which whet our appetite for more. Perhaps he 
will supply this in a later book, after he has succeeded (as no 
doubt he will) in awakening very general interest both in Fray 
Luis’ attractive personality, and in the literature and scholarship 
of his period. 

Meanwhile, he has eradicated for ever (be it hoped!) certain 
vulgar errors: (1) that Cervantes (a devoted admirer of Fray 
Luis, by the way) is the only great Spanish writer ; (2) that 
Spain under Philip II. was a land of gloom, superstition, ignor- 
ance—and fear of the English ; (3) that a monk’s life must be 
either dull or dissolute, ecstatic or indolent; (4) that the only 
Universities are Oxford and Cambridge. 





* As for poetry, this should be nothing other than a speaking picture, 
—_ the whole of its study should be directed towards the imitation of 
nature. 

_t Poetry is nothing if not a communication of the heavenly and 
divine spirit. 


MORE LIGHT ON BENAVENTE 


Jacinto Benavente. By Watrer Starke. Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


To English readers, dependent on translations for their 
knowledge of Spanish drama, Benavente has hitherto been 
something of a puzzle. Mr. Underhill’s prefaces, heavy with 
the jargon of pseudo-psychology, would have us interpret the 
plays by a rigid symbolism, as crude as that of Pharaoh's 
dream, clearly alien to the text and (except, perhaps, in one 
or two of the latest and dullest of Benavente’s works) patently 
foreign to the author’s intentions. We welcome, therefore, 
eagerly the views of a more dispassionate admirer. Not that 
Mr. Starkie succeeds altogether in his task of dispelling our 
doubts. On the contrary, to some extent he appears to share 
them. “ Baffling” is an adjective which recurs frequently 
throughout his book; and since, instead of a general survey, 
he gives us a summary and analysis of some scores of plays 
in succession, it is not surprising if we sometimes lose our way 
in the forest and fail to see the wood for the trees. But he 
does throw light on dark places ; he does make us understand 
at least the nature of the difficulty ; and he does leave us with 
an impression—hazy, it is true, and possibly quite erroneous, 
but with some sort of impression none the less—of Benavente’s 
place in the geography, or—if you prefer it—in the evolution, 
of drama. 

Profuse in number, differing widely in nature, uneven in 
merit, patchy often and sometimes inconsistent, these plays 
may well defy a comprehensive verdict. Even their total is 
problematic. There is, at all events, a wide discrepancy 
between the figures arrived at by the experts. According to 
Mr. Underhill’s computation, Benavente has delivered himself 
(in round figures) of some hundred and twenty plays in about 
thirty years (a phenomenal average even for a Spaniard), to 
say nothing of an output in other departments of literature, 
sufficient in itself to have kept an ordinary man busy for a 
lifetime. 

This facility is his worst enemy; nearly all his shortcomings, 
and they are many and obvious, may be traced to this source. 
Thin plots, badly-balanced constructions, absence of con- 
centration and unity, lack of economy and staying-power— 
what are these but the consequences of inadequate preparation, 
of half-way changes of intention, of writing as you think instead 
of thinking before you write? As with the form, so with the 
content. His philosophy is trite, sententious, digressive (they 
like that in Spain, apparently), but seldom profound. His 
dialogue is epigrammatic and smart, but not always witty. 
His satire does not stab; it kills, says Mr. Starkie, with pin- 
pricks. But pin-pricks don’t kill; they only irritate. Even 
his character-drawing is inclined to be sketchy. Like a good 
surgeon, he dissects a “ subject”’ neatly ; he puts the pieces 
together again; but he cannot make it live. He is content 
to play with puppets. And over all his work hangs like a pall 
an atmosphere of pessimism, all the more deadly, perhaps, in 
that it is cynical rather than tragic. It is not poignant, nor 
rebellious, nor stoical ; but cold, dispassionate, aloof; a little 
cruel ; a shrug of the shoulders ; a refusal of sympatk_. The 
doctrine of renunication, Mr. Starkie calls it ; but resignation 
is nearer the mark—a kind of Schopenhauer nihilism. “ The 
ideal to be reached is the annihilation of the will.” 

And yet, when all is said and done, it is impossible to deny 
to Benavente a measure of greatness, or at least a capacity 
for greatness. The beauty of his lyrical prose, of which we 
hear so much, has not survived translation. Yet there is no 
play of his so weak but it contains some passage, scene OF 
speech to raise to momentary splendour the lump of the 
commonplace with the leaven of genius. Many are no more 
than disfigured by patches of careless writing. And every now 
and again—just to show he can—the dramatist takes a little 
more trouble and produces a masterpiece, such as La Malquerida 
or Los Intereses Creados, critic-proof and almost, if not quite, 
translator-proof. 

Thus, though the mystery is by no means cleared up, we can, 
if we wish, thanks to Mr. Starkie, at last create for ourselves 
an image of Benavente and his work—a fictitious image, = 
doubt, but at least something to go on with. He is “small’ 
and “neat,” sharp-featured, with a pointed beard, bright, 
quick eyes, and manners “of feminine elegance”; an excellent 
causeur; a little too brilliant, perhaps, and rather heartless, 
but much in request, no doubt, in the drawing-room, at the 
dinner-table, in club and in café; full of gossip and malice, 
with eye and ear alert and busy picking up copy as fast 4s 
he retails it; equally at his ease among, and ready to 
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capital out of, the pseudo-aristocracy of the capital, the bour- 
geoisie of the provincial town, and the peasantry whom he 
observes, not too closely, on a country holiday ; but at home, 
really at home, only in Madrid—a Madrilefio, in fact, like one 
of those ‘*‘ mouthpieces ”’ for his own sentiments whom he intro- 
duces so frequently into the cast of his plays—like Tomillares, 
for instance, in La Comida de Las Fieras: 

We Madrid men cannot aspire to be more than maitres d’hétel, 
interpreters or cicerones in this immense hotel of Madrid, where 
people from all parts live and camp... I think that I play 
my part marvellously well; I am ‘rather like the retailer, who 
comes between the producer and the consumer .. . I enter 
everywhere like the newspaper—the Voice of Madrid—that is not 
a bad nickname is it? For that is what Iam and what I shall be 
until my death—the Man about Town. 


DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


The Eastern Question. An Historical Study in European 
Diplomacy. By J. A. R. Marriorr. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

Histoire Diplomatique de la Grtce de 1821 & Nos Jours. Par 

DOUARD DRIAULT ET MicHeL LuériTIER. Les Presses 
Universitaires de France. Two vols. 30 francs each. 


Mr. Marriott’s Eastern Question has now reached its third 
edition and appears with yet another Epilogue, taking the story 
down to 1924, and leaving the unspeakable Turk cut adrift 
‘“* from the miasma and corruptions of Constantinople,” looking 
to invigorate mind and body in “ the bleak and bracing uplands 
of Anatolia.”” Those who do not already know the book will 
find in Mr. Marriott quite a good guide through the intricacies 
of Near Eastern politics. 

Simultaneously appear the first two volumes of what will be a 
complete survey of the diplomatic history of Greece during the 
last hundred years, by the prolific historian of Napoleon and of 
the Near East, M. Edouard Driault, with M. Michel Lhéritier 
as his collaborator. 

The haunts of the Protocol and the Capitulation, where wily 
diplomats spread their nets in and out of each other’s sight, and 
where of the writing of despatches there is no end, are not the 
ideal browsing ground for the non-professional historian. 
Occasionally a Chargé d’ Affaires may come to life in some 
scandalous anecdote or some blazing indiscretion ; occasionally 
your Pozzos and Capos, your Lebzelterns and Gentzs cease for a 
moment to exchange sonorous platitudes and may be detected 
in the indulgence of mere human frailties. But as a general 
rule the annalists of their achievements find no time to give them 
more personality than is allowed, say, to professional athletes 
or rowing Blues, the secret of whose souls is for the public still 
wrapped in mystery, however often they are photographed and 
in however much detail their exploits are chronicled. The diplo- 
matic historian is condemned by the very nature of his calling 
to austerity and reticence. Not for him the gory detail or the 
cheerful gossip of his military or naval brother ; not for him the 
savoury messes of biography and character-drawing. It is the 
despatch and not the man that matters, the treaty and not the 
battle, the speeches and not the menu or the wine list. 

Like good Frenchmen, however, Messieurs Driault and 
Lhéritier are determined not to be dull if they can help it. Their 
story may be based on the archives of every chancellery in 
Europe; they may have all the expert’s contempt for the 
secondary, and reverence for the primary, source; they may 
take nearly a thousand pages to tell us what happened in forty- 
one years, with all the modern historian’s meticulous detail of 
names and dates—Chargés d’ Affaires who come and go, abortive 
drafts and still-born negotiations—how in 1840 Zographos came 
back to Athens on March 20th, how the very same day Musurius 
was appointed Turkish Minister there, how Zaimis protested 
eloquently against the “ infamous treaty ” of 1840 and incon- 
tinently died, and how, in August, Sartiges, the representative 
of France, in a dialogue with Paicos, the successor of Zographos 
(meanwhile disgraced), said “ Certainly not ” at one stage of the 
interview and (with joy) “ Certainly’ at another. In a word, 
their epic may be as scientifically documented as most epics 
are not, but it is none the less an epic. From first to last it is 
the Greeks who behave splendidly, who are rightly victorious 
or most unfortunately defeated, who are shamefully massacred 
or who most excusably retaliate, who always deserve their 
successes and never their failures. Compared to these simple 
hearted idealists, what a squalid set of intriguers are the states- 





men of Europe! Only in France does one see occasionally, 
though not nearly often enough, some realisation of what it 
means to the world that Greece should achieve her ambitions, 
French statesmen may have backed Mohammed Ali and felt the 
glamour of Ibrahim Pasha’s great bid for victory, for was not 
the crudity of these heroes in some degree redeemed by a king 
of spiritual kinship to Napoleon himself, and does not 

still enshrine sacred, though rather dim, memories of Saint 
Louis ? But at least no responsible Frenchman ever remained 
permanently at the moral level of a Metternich or a Canning, 
Indeed, for crass selfishness, made somewhat less dangerous by 
congenital naiveté or the cleverness which always over-reaches 
itself, what could equal the conduct of your typical Englishman, 
from Sir Thomas Maitland tyrannising with brutal folly over 
the Ionian Islands, to Palmerston winning his greatest rhetorical 
triumph to justify the mobilisation against Greece of a fleet as 
big as that with which Nelson won the Battle of the Nile, all to 
recover Don Pacifico’s debts ! 

So, if one way of writing dull history is to be impartial, our 
authors have at least avoided this pitfall. Nobody nowadays 
would claim that a rough old Peninsula veteran, for all his kind. 
liness, was quite the best man to begin the awkward business of 
reconciling the Ionian islanders to the British Protectorate, 
But on the other hand it is a little surprising to find the attacks 
on King Tom made in the House of Commons by the censorious 
Mr. Hume accepted at their face value. Surely Hume himself 
might have been included with the rest of his compatriots as 
utterly incapable of understanding the situation. 

It seems to us indeed that the cause of the Greeks was good 
enough to make such special pleading on their behalf quite 
unnecessary, but in any case the authors’ bias is so pronounced 
as to be quite innocuous, and we think that those who wish to 
follow the recent history of Greece will find it as safe to rely 
on the facts of this survey as it will be stimulating to disagree 
with the conclusions. 


AN EXCELLENT PARISH HISTORY 


The Manor and Parish Records of Medmenham, Buckinghamshire. 
By Arrsaur H. PLaistep. Longmans. 15s. 

Mr. Plaisted, the Vicar of Medmenham, has seen the chance for 
working out a good book, and produced it. It is pleasant to 
notice such sound research in print. Many an English parish 
better deserves a chronicler than some passing frivolity of 
the time. Where there are records of any age concerning houses 
and property, the history is not merely parochial. It intro- 
duces us to a series of far-reaching families and national events. 
Medmenham is full of interest. After a glance at earthworks 
lost in pre-history, we range from the Norman Bolebec, whose 
name was long preserved in “‘ Bulbanks Ditch” and “ Castle,” 
and great lords like the De Veres and the Dukes of Norfolk, toa 
distinguished Cornish family, the Borlases, and a leader in modern 
life, Lord Devonport. His house of Wittington stands on 4 
site which has memories of Cardinal Pole, pirating seadogs 
and a benefaction to Oxford Colleges arranged by Laud. The 
Pole family are also concerned with Bockmer, which sank from 
a great house with a chapel to a small farm with the old founda- 
tions still visible in the grass. The famous or infamous Monks 
of pleasure inhabited the remains of an abbey which a Bolebec 
raised for the Cistercians in the twelfth century, and which, 
after a period of ruin and exhibition to sightseers, is now again 
a comely house. Mr. Plaisted is careful to scrutinise stories 
and traditions, which grow amazingly in village talk. We 
notice that he accepts a ghost, a Grey Lady with a lantern in the 
garb of a Roman Sisterhood, who haunts the scenes where 
she taught. She dignifies another fine house, Danesfield, 
for, as Meredith says, a ghost is “ a distinction above titles.” 

Medmenham stands on the banks of the Thames, and once 
got considerable gain from its ferry and fishery. Ancient rights 
of way connected with the ferry were, in spite of the absence of 
early records, affirmed by the Court of Appeal in 1899, and the 
judgment is printed here in full. Now no barges ply the river 
for profit. They used to be dragged across the weir with the 
help of a winch, and this still remains, the last of its kind on the 
Thames, well worthy of an illustration. Another gives the 
“nicks” yearly put on swans to indicate ownership by the 
King and two city companies. 

Mr. Plaisted has done a good deal of research in old documents, 
and judiciously selected from them. He has unearthed a very 
flattering account of the bodily graces of the Young Chevalier 
in 1745. “ His abilities are previous [pervious ?] to the most 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 


Selected from the Spring List of 
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NOW READY 
The Lodge-Roosevelt Correspondence 


Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918. 
In 2 Volumes. £2 2s. net 


These letters give a remarkable insight into the career of both 
correspondents and offer an amazing personal view of two notable 
figures. To Henry Cabot Lodge, his close friend and adviser for 
nearly 35 years, Roosevelt gave such confidences as he gave to 
almost no one else. Senator Lodge’s letters to Roosevelt, especially 
during the latter part of their association, form a record of the most 
important phase of his life. he whole correspondence is perhaps 
more interesting and illuminating than any which ever passed between 
any other two men in American public life. 
. . 

Twice Thirty 
Some SHort aND SIMPLE ANNALS OF THE Roap. 
By Epwarp W. Box, Author of “E. W. Bok—An 
Autobiography.” 18s. net 
“No one interested in this subject (Success) can afford to neglect 
two remarkable books—‘ The Americanization of Edward Bok,’ pub- 
lished nearly five years ago, and Mr. Bok’s new book ‘ Twice 
Thirty.’ "—John o’ Pondon. 

“The Memories of this brilliant American journalist are wonderfully 
fascinating.” —Liverpool Courier. 

“We like Mr. Bok and we like his book,”—The Weekly Westminster. 
“Here is a book which has far more interesting stories than many 
novels.”—Midland Daily Telegraph. — 
pe of a cordial welcome in this country.”—Yorkshire Weekly 

ost. 
“Many amusing stories of various interesting people.””—Tit-Bits. 
“Every ambitious young man should read fre Bok's new book, 
‘Twice Thirty.’ ”’"—Northern Daily Telegraph. 
“ Shrewd, pl t and inently readable.”"—The Western Mail. 


The Faith of a Liberal 


By Nicworas Murray Butter, President of Columbia 
niversity. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


“A valuable contribution to the discussion.’”-—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“This is a very able and also very readable book.’-—J. St. Loe 
Strachey in The Spectator. 


The Ways of the Mind 


Tue Stupy aNp Use or PsycnHo.ocy. 
By Henry Foster Apams, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Michigan. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net 


Studies from Ten Literatures 


By Ernest Born, Author of “Ireland’s Literary Renais- 
sance.” 12s. 6d. net 
In this book, which is by design the first of a series, the author 
discusses some two dozen leading figures in the literature of modern 
Europe, France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Germany, 
Poland, and Scandinavia, among them Anatole France, Marcel Proust, 
Powe Benevente, Gabriele d’Annunzio, Eca de Queirioz, Carl 
Spitteler, Johann Bojer. 


Ready May 14th 








Glamour : 

EssaYS ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 

By Srark Younc. Visitors, The Prompt Book, Letters 
from Dead Actors, The Art of Directing, Sophocles’ 


Guest. Ss. 6d. net 
Handbook of Alaska 

By Major-Generat A. W. Greecy, U.S.A. 

New Edition. Illustrations and folding map. 15s. net 


The author, twice in command of the territory, aims to give a 
clear, brief summary of such information as may be necessary to the 
student or traveller, or of value to the man of action or business. 


The Science of Fly Fishing for Trout 
By Frep G. SHaw F.G.S. 


With numerous illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 21s. net 


The author has rewritten, revised and amended his earlier book “ Fly 
Fishing and Spinning,” which has long been considered a standard 
book on the subject, omitting the chapters dealing with Salmon. The 
work treats in fall every phase of trout fishing; the Wet versus the 
Dry Fly method, choice of flies and rods, casting, and habits of the 
trout. 


Secrets of the Salmon 


New and Revised Edition by Epwarp Rincwoop Hewirr. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
A new edition containing all the original text and all but a few of 
the illustrations of the Limited Edition published in 1922 which is 
now out of print and an extremely difficult book to procure. 








7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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injudicious Brute in his Army.” The history and bi 
added for the elucidation of the text are very sensible, for th, 
average reader knows little of the Cistercian Order, or the nig. 
ties of church architecture. We do not think that the phrs 
“* The weakest goes to the wall ” has anything to do with seats jp 
church. It is a common incident of street behaviour. One of 
Capulet’s servants says at the beginning of Romeo and Juliet tha 
** women, being the weaker vessels, are ever thrust to the walj,” 
The Latin records are translated throughout, but we find , 
little of that language due to the wild but classical Monks of the 
eighteenth century. The noble motto on p. 217 is from 
Aeneid VIII., 364. The couplet quoted on the next page looks 
like two perfect hexameters. Has not an abbreviation fo 
** que’ fallen out after “‘senibus’’? The text is unus 
well printed. We know of accomplished scholars who ar 
like Mr. Plaisted, deep in parish history, and hope they yil 
follow his example and diligence in printing the results of their 
research. 


A RIVER OF RUINS 


My Journey Down the Tigris: a Raft Voyage Through Dew 
Kingdoms. By Dr. S. Guyer. Translated by Josrpy 
McCase. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Why this book should not have been published earlier is g 
matter which only the author and the translator can explain, 
but it is certainly a case of better late than never. It is a record 
of a romantic journey which Dr. Guyer, a distinguished Swiss 
archzologist, made in the winter of 1910 to Mesopotamia as a 
member of the Samarra exploration expedition. Dr. Guyer is 
an archeologist with a difference. He is none of your dry-as-dust 
rakers in the rubbish heaps of antiquity. With a vast store of 
scholarly information he combines an essentially human outlook 
on things ancient and modern, and in this book he gives his gifts 
of humour, observation and imagination full play. Archeology 
would be a more “ popular ” science if all its professors had the 
capacity of going about their business in what can only k 
described as the jolly spirit of this author. 

For no particular reason except because it interests himself— 
and therefore he succeeds in capturing the reader’s interest from 
the start—Dr. Guyer elects to begin his book with an account of 
his voyage from Trieste, via Alexandria and Port Said, to Aleppo, 
whence the unusual part of his journey really commences. 
From Aleppo he made a caravan journey across the steppes 
and deserts of northern Syria and Mesopotamia to Diyarbekr on 
the Tigris. He began the raft adventure, which lasted for 
several weeks, from this point, passing through the wild gorges 
of Kurdistan, and then through the broad plains of ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia, past the crumbling ruins of Nineveh, 
Nimrud, Assur and Samarra, until his cruise ended at Baghdad. 
At various points of archxological or scenic interest Dr. Guyer 
in his leisurely pilgrimage stopped and made excursions on land, 
and his narrative is a judiciously blended mixture of the lore 
of dead civilisations with descriptions of their modern natural 
and human setting. 

Early Islamic and Christian memorials are as much an open 
book to the author as the vanished culture of Assyria and 
Babylon, and he has some interesting passages on the Christian 
communities, dating back almost to the dawn of Christianity, 
which still survive in the region of the Tigris—or did survive 
before the war. Frequently also his journey crossed the tracks 
of Xenophon and his ten thousand, and he traces the survivals 
of Greek culture in these outpost lands of Hellenic civilisation. 
But equally the modern peoples and problems of upper Mese 
potamia come under his enlightened observation, and he has 
much of value to contribute on the questions of irrigation—# 
problem as old as Babylon itself—and of oil. One feels, how 
ever, that archeology is after all his master passion, and it § 
refreshing to find so distinguished a professor protesting against 
the practice of making museums “mortuaries of art,” and 
entering a strong plea for leaving the monuments of antiquity #& 
far as possible in situ. ‘Our museums,” he says, * would do 
far more good if we put in them less things, but things entirely 
characteristic, so as to convey a more effective picture of @ pal 
ticular epoch. Then we might, to a great extent, leave the 
artistic monuments on the spot for which they were made, 12 
which alone they have their full effect *°—where “they are 
instinct with a quite other, a mysterious, life.” The book 's 
admirably illustrated by photographs, but the publishers snes 
surely have realised that such books should not be issued witho 


a map. 
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THE NONESUCH PRESS PUBLISHED TO-DAY UNIFORM WITH THE APOCRYPHA: 


THE BIBLE: VOLUME I 


which contains the books Genesis to Ruth. It contains three new copperplateengravings by | 
Stephen Gooden, and extends to nearly 100 pages more than the Apocrypha. Theedition is | 
limited to 1,000 copies on japon vellum, and 75 special copies bound in leather. The whole of 
both editions has been over-subscribed by the booksellers, to whom application should be made. 

























THE DEATH OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


By J. Leslie Hotson, Ph.D. This is a book of lively interest and of high importance to 
Students of literary history. It puts beyond conjecture the manner—hitherto the subject of § 
endless surmise—of Marlowe’s death. The documents discovered by Dr. Hotson include 
the pardon granted by Queen Elizabeth to his murderer, in which is repeated a summary 
of the evidence tendered at the inquest. The book contains two collotype plates and a 
number of line cuts. This is not a limited edition, but it has been produced with the 
sense of style and value for money which is associated with all NONESUCH books. 

















THE POEMS OF BISHOP HENRY KING 


Edited by John Sparrow; in the NONESUCH series which has already includeda Donne, a Marvell 
and a Vaughan. The present volume has the special importance of “establishing” the text of 
King’s poems. All variant readings are noted, and there is a complete critical apparatus: Intro- 
duction, Note as to the text, Collation of contents, Notes and Bibliography. goocopies, 18s. It, 
too, is heavily o over-subscribed by the Trade. Copies should be available in about a fortnight. 


















Anewand enlarged ed edition of THE WEEK-END Book is now ready in twostyles: Cloth, 6s.; India paper, limp 
lambskin, 8s.6d. The Press will publish at the end of May Soncs of THE GARDENS (875 copies, £1 15.) andin 
June Tue WRriTIncs OF WILLIAM BLAKE 3 vols., 1,250 copies, £5 17S. 64). Both are over-subscribed. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREAT JAMES STREET, W.C. 


































G. K. 
CHESTERTON 


HILAIRE 
BELLOC 
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HILAIRE BELLOC tells an inimitably humorous story, and 
G. K. CHESTERTON carries on the joke in twenty-two 
drawings. 

It will be published on May 19th. Price 7/6 net. 
Order it now from your bookseller. 











THE BIG BOOK OF REMINISCENCES OF THE YEAR IS 


What I Have Seen and Heard 
by J. G. Swift MacNeill 


It is “a bundle of anecdotes” with vital character sketches 
of the big men of the last fifty years. 

Large Demy 8vo. With 14 Illustrations. 18/- net. 
It will be published on May 12th. 











RADCLYFFE HALL’S NEW NOVEL 


A SATURDAY LIFE 


A SUCCESS FROM THE START. 


“Makes me laugh and laugh again."—The Queen. 
7/6 net. At all Libraries. 


ARROWSMITH :: 























OXFORD BOOKS 
ON ART 


HE COURT PAINTERS OF THE GRAND 
MOGULS. By Laurence Binyon. With an 
Historical Introduction and Notes by Sir T. W. 
Arnotp. Though England is rich in Indian 
drawings, they are hardly known to the English 
public, since they are for the greater part in private 
collections. This is to be regretted, since they are of 
great artistic interest and merit. This book has 40 
plates, 8 in colour. 84s. net. 


RIGIN OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH ART. 
O 3y J. Srrzycowskr. Translated from the 
German by O. M. Darton and H. J. Braun- 
HOLTZ. Eight lectures, and a chapter on “ Christian 
Art in Britain.” With 74 illustrations and a biblio- 
graphy. 42s. net. 


NDIAN PAINTING UNDER THE 
[ wwenats, A.D. 1550 to ap. 1750. By Percy 
sROWN. With 72 plates, 4 of which are in colour. 
Edition limited to 750 copies, of which 700 are for 
sale. 105s. net. 


ELLENISTIC SCULPTURE. By Gvy 
H cass With 23 plates. 16s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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15/- Just published 15/- 


CONTEMPORARY 


— 
ENGLAND 


LEWIS ROCKOW 


A critical and detailed survey of 
the whole field of political theory, 
dealing exhaustively with every 
important modern school of 
thought. 

The author does not confine 
himself to writers on_ political 
theory, pure and simple, but in- 
cludes psychologists, philosophers, 
economists, and even novelists and 
dramatists. 


The book will be found in- 
valuable by the student of politics, 
economics and sociology. 


LEONARD 


Devonshire 




















FRANCIS THOMPSON. _ Definitive 
edition in three volumes. I and II contain- 
ing the Poetry; III, the Prose. Each 
volume has a portrait in photogravure. 


Demy 8vo. Sixth edition. 7s. 6d. per 


@ THE COMPLETE WORKS OF in 


volume. (The volumes are sold singly.) 


@ THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. By Everarp MEYNELL. 


In one volume, uniform with the Complete 


Works. Demy 8vo. Fourth edition. 10s. 


@ THE SELECTED POEMS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. With a 
Biographical Note by WILFRID MEYNELL, 
and a portrait in photogravure. Thirteenth 
edition. 5s. 


@ SHELLEY: AN ESSAY. With an 
Introduction by GEORGE WyYNDHAM. et 
Eighth edition. Cloth, gilt. 3s. 6d. a 











BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 
Publishers to the Holy See 

28 Orchard Street, W. 1. 8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 

4 And at Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow. e 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Town Councillor. By Cuement R. Arriee, M.P., and Wainy 
A. Rosson. Labour Publishing Co. Cloth 3s., paper 1s. 64, 

It is no easy thing to give an intelligible, interesting and reasonably 
full account of the powers and duties of a town council in a hand. 
book of some hundred and twenty pages, and Messrs. Attlee ang 
Robson are to be congratulated on the skill with which they haye 
achieved their task. They deal concisely with the constitution of 
the Borough and Urban District Council, with its various services, 
its finance and its officials. Their purpose is in the main to describe 
the existing machinery, to inform the councillor of what he cap 
and should do, with things constituted as they are. This does not 
mean, of course, that they regard the present conditions as satis. 
factory. Reforms, large reforms, are needed if English local govem. 
ment is to become as free and as efficient as complacent natives and 
envious foreigners fondly believe it to be. But that is a matter 
which this book can do no more than hint at, and the authors ar 
right to insist that even within the present limits the member of 
the town council has very important work to do. Above all, as 
they urge, he can help to create, or re-create, the civic sense which 
is so weak in our modern city. Drains and trams and schools, vital 
as they are, are not the whole of civic life; and keeping down the 
rates is not the town councillor’s whole duty. What is wanted is 
that he should use imagination in the raising and the spending of 
his revenues, that he should think of beauty as well as utility, of 
libraries and music and parks no less than police and dust destructor 
and superannuation schemes. That is not a mere invitation to 
municipal extravagance. A fine town may cost money; but will 
it not be worth the price? And will it, when all is taken into 
account, cost much more than a mean town? 


William Shakespeare: a Biography. William Shakespeare: Com- 
mentaries; 3 vols. All by Denton J. SnipER. Selwyn and 
Blount. 5s. each. 


A note attached to these volumes tells us that they “ promise to 
be as highly valued here as they are already on the other side of 
the Atlantic.” This we cannot expect. We have our own English 
critics on Shakespeare, who write in the English way. Dr. Snider 
ignores the best of them. He is typically American. His criticism 
relies largely on German sources, which we see no reason to consult ; 
bursts out into “ uplift,’ which is not a national habit with us; 
and is deeply devoted to artificial systematising, which is beside 
the point. Further, Dr. Snider uses a language which many English 
will not understand—words, for instance, like ‘“ teeheeing” and 
“teetering.” He is excessively sentimental, as where he writes of 
Shakespeare’s “ three drooling and prattling babes,”’ and his purpost 
generally is to “sleuth” Shakespeare’s unknown thoughts and 
doings out of the plays, revealing by the way “ institutional” 
implications, the feud between Germania and Romania, the Bio- 
graphical Norm and other odd things. He declares that Shakespeare 
owed a great deal to his mother and aunts. Perhaps, also perhaps 
not. If he had kept up with English scholarship, he might have 
discovered solid fact to improve some of his guesses. He abuses 
with secure conceit sober biographers who find such fanciful work 
useless. Was England specially “ protoplasmic” in the reign of 
Henry VI., and if so, why? Dr. Snider loves the words “ epochal,” 
** institutional,” ‘“ protoplasmic,” ‘“ germinal” and “ pivotal.” He 
teems with adjectives. Why “ forward-reaching pioneers”? Are 
there any that reach backwards? Shakespeare’s mulberry tree & 
said to have been “long since whittled into little souvenirs, and 
eternized in many a storied reminiscence.” The only story we 
know is that it was cut down for firewood by Francis Gastrell in 
1758, but it does survive in many genuine off-shoots. With a less 
flowery and emotional style more room might have been found for 
the results of reasonable research. But these are not in Dr. Snider's 
way. He prefers to dwell on Shakespeare’s visit to Italy, and 
discover him “letting out some heart-words” through “ hintful 
pointers’ in his “ Pan-drama.” Puzzles are easily solved. Mr. 
“'W. H.” is only a misprint for ““W. S.” As for the “ Sonnet- 
gushes,” they 

“reveal the poet’s subjectivity in all its waywardness and stead- 

fastness, in all its great littleness and in its little greatness, 

mirroring his individuality’s microcosm as well as his universality’s 
macrocosm.” 
This information is repeated several times. In England, if we wish 
to be read, we do not write like that. 


The Unhurrying Chase. By H. F.M. Prescorr. Constable. 7s. 64. 
Taken simply as a “ period” romance of the last quarter of the 
twelfth century this story of Yves of Rifaucon is full of colour and 
incident, and can be enjoyed for its bustling movement and vigorous 
description without troubling about its psychological content. But 
not so does Mr. Prescott ask us to take it ; for, inspired to a great 
extent by Francis Thompson’s poem, The Hound of Heaven, it ® 
as an adventure of the spirit that he would have us regard it ; 
so regarded it is a rather irritating puzzle. Yves when we first meet 
him is squire to the Count of Angouleme, and is on the eve 
knighthood when Richard, Count of Poitou—afterwards Richard I. 
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We Clean 
and Waterproof 


Sports Wear 


The comfort of an old jacket, 
thoroughly set to your figure, 
can be combined with a smart and 
“ well-groomed ” appearance if your 
Sports Wear is cleaned and pressed 
in the “ Achille Serre Way.” Every 
spot and stain removed, shapeliness 
and pattern revived, at the cost of 
a few shillings. And, if desired, we 
can include our carefully tested 
waterproofing treatment. Write for 
illustrated Booklet “ Clothes Count.” 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 




























METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Father Knox’s New Detective Story 


THE VIADUCT MURDER 

By FATHER RONALD KNOX. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A brilliant detective story . . by an author whose wit and 

style have already won him a wide public. His pages are strewn with 


good things.”"—Daily Mail. 





Unique Detective Stories 


MR. FORTUNE’S TRIALS 


By H. C. BAILEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
The further adventures of Mr. Reginald Fortune, scieatific 
investigator of crime. 


FULFILMENT 
By ELIZABETH N. HEPBURN. 7s. 6d. net. 


A story of intimate married life, written with deep understanding 
and sympathy for poor human nature. 


THE PROFESSOR AMONG THE LADIES 
By ELMER DAVIS. 7s. 6d. net. 


One of the most engaging contributions to the fiction of flirtation, by 
a distinguished humorist. 


THE DOUBLE CROSS 


By A. E. THOMAS. 3s. Gd. net. 
A dramatic story of love and mystery, of betrayal and ingenious 
revenge. 





General Literature 


THE UNKNOWN GODDESS 
By HUMBERT WOLFE. 5s. net. 


A volume of poetry by one of the most interesting and original of 
our younger poets. 


LAGO DI GARDA & NEIGHBOURHOOD 
By HELENA L. WATERS. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


A companion and guide for the visitor to the Trentino 














METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 




























ENGLAND TO INDIA 


A DOUBLE WORLD RECORD IN A 


WOLSELEY 


The greatest motor drive in the history 
of mankind is that which Major Forbes- 
Leith recently achieved in an ordinary 
Wolseley car. This is the journey from 
England to India—8,500 miles. 1,500 
miles through desert, for 3,000 miles no 
road or track at all. 

This double world record for distance 
and for difficulty eclipses the achieve- 
ments of any other driver in any other 
car. There is a Wolseley for everybody 
at prices from £225 cash, or £50 down, 
the balance by instalments. All cars com- 

pletely equipped. 
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MOTHS e e e the new and 


only certain way to get rid of them 


|’ isn't the slightest use trying to keep moths 






away with moth balls. Only Dymuth will stop 

them. This is a scientific fact, proved by tests 
carried out by a large firm of furriers who lost 
thousands of pounds yearly through moths and were 
determined to rid themselves of these destructive 
creatures. Dymuth killed them instantly. Dymuth 
is the protection you must have—for your ward- 
robe. It costs 1/- a tin, at all chemists. 


















This book telis 


about the habits of 

moths, when to pre- 

pare for them, also 
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House, Matlock. 
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of England—invades the territory of Angouleme, and, among other 
places, takes and sacks the border fief of Rifaucon to which Yves 
is heir. Thenceforward to the end of the story Yves is obsessed by 
the idea of revenge on Richard, and seeking it, he sinks so low as 
to become one of the hated Routiers, then, either as free bandits 
or as mercenaries, harrying France. So much perhaps is explicable, 
but what is not so explicable is the utter baseness of the man he 
becomes, a baseness often grotesque in its gratuitous vileness. The 
suggestion is, of course, that Yves is fighting always against his 
better nature, flying from the Hound of Heaven, but Mr. Prescott 
tries us, as he tries his hero, too far, and when repentance and sub- 
mission come, we have already lost faith in the reality, not of the 
penitence, but of the penitent. 


Trade Unions (Their Past, Present and Future). 
C.B.E. Allan. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Appleton is well known as a champion of “‘ moderate ” Trade 
Unionism, and as an enemy of the Labour Party, of Socialism and 
of industrial Unions. His prejudices and prepossessions all come out 
here, though they are not quite so violently expressed as in the very 
similar book he published on the same subject last year. Mr. Appleton 
appears, indeed, in a melancholy mood in the present volume. He 
devotes a good deal of space to a sketch of the earlier history of the 
British Unions, in which he reveals his sympathy with the sufferings 
of the working class and his indignation against the brutality of 
employers and lawyers. When he comes to deal with the present 
state of the Trade Union movement, he is peevish and gloomy. He 
sees the Trades Union Congress nobbled by the Labour Party and 
reduced to futility, and his own darling, the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, unjustly despised. He complains of unbusinesslike 
methods, of selfishness, of internationalism, of poaching, of unofficial 
strikes. Trade Unionists have not got a philosophy; they merely 
feel instead of thinking, they ‘‘ generalise from false and inadequate 
premisses”’ ; few inside the movement know what they are about. 
There are, of course, grains of truth among the chaff of Mr. Appleton’s 
criticism. But there is no truth in his allegation that Socialists do 
not believe in Trade Unionism and are looking forward confidently 
to its destruction. He makes a thoroughly disingenuous use of 
an isolated quotation from a speech by Mr. William Graham— 
whom he decorates, by the way, with the astonishing degree of 
Bachelor of Logic and Law! Mr. Graham said the transition from 
Capitalism to Socialism ‘‘would involve a breakdown both in the 
selfishness of Capitalism and in Trade Union ideas.” This, observes 
Mr. Appleton, “‘ shows that he sees, as clearly as Lenin saw, the 
incompatabilities of Socialism and Trade Unionism.” Of course, 
it shows nothing of the sort. Mr. Appleton talks a great deal of 
nonsense about Socialism ; he seems to have but the vaguest notion 
of what it means, or of why the thinking men in the Trade Union 
movement believe in it and why they do not believe in his ideal 
of Co-partnership. He is sincere, no doubt, in his advocacy of 
“‘sane ” Trade Unionism. But he and it are pathetic anachronisms. 


Here are Dragons. By Henry Barertetn. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Baerlein’s latest novel has most of the qualities which made 
his Mariposa and The House of the Fighting Cocks such good reading. 
But it has also a speciality of its own; it is a propagandist novel. 
This sounds alarming; but there is in fact no need for alarm, for 
not only is the propaganda in a good cause, but Mr. Baerlein handles 
it like an artist. His scene is laid in Bohemia immediately after 
the war, when the new Czechoslovak Republic was rising out of the 
ruins of the Austrian monarchy. Mr. Baerlein is a pro-Czech, but 
he is a pro-German too, and his aim is to show the foolishness of a 
quarrel between these two peoples, and the foolishness, indeed, of 
supposing that either of them ever wanted to quarrel if only they 
could be left alone by fanatics. His heroine, the young German 
Countess Mary, never believed in the naughtiness of the Czechs, 
but her husband’s uncle, an honourable but stiff old landowner, 
resolutely refused to believe in anything else. This Bohemian Quixote, 
drilling his gardeners in the kitchen against ‘“‘ Der Tag,” and struggling 
pathetically to imbue his niece with a proper sense of hatred of the 
natural enemy, is a delightful figure. He did no harm to anyone, 
and his death was mourned as sincerely by Czechs as by Germans. 
Yet nothing could shake his illusion—not even the discovery that 
the hullabaloo he believed to be a bloody attack by Czechs on a 
German village was actually the friendliest of football matches ! 
The plot of the story is slight, and Mr. Baerlein is always ready to 
subordinate it to a whimsical digression or an anecdote or a piece 
of philosophy. That may disgruntle the reader whose motto is 
“Aut Sax Rohmer, aut nullus!” But for ourselves, we find few 
dull pages in this tale of an enchanting countryside and its shrewd 
and humorous peasants. 


THE CITY 


HE City likes the Budget less as time passes. Courtaulds 
have been the leading sensation, for after rising still 
further on the publication of the Budget, on top of 

their steady ascent during the preceding fortnight, they fell 
sensationally, only to pick up again slowly. It is not the case 
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that the market ignored the fact that the silk import duty was 
accompanied by an excise duty. Mr. Churchill made this 
perfectly clear, but added that the latter would be of a less 
amount, to compensate makers of artificial silk for a possible 
falling-off in consumption. To tax imitation silk as though it 
were a luxury like the real article is manifestly absurd, and the 
trade is justified in protesting ; but, with a differential duty jn 
favour of the home product, any reduction in consumption wil] 
be compensated by the higher price the manufacturer here will be 
able to secure. Shrewd people are buying Courtaulds at about 
95s., which is 10s. higher than they were a month ago. 

The Melso shares recommended here last week keep firm 
at 2ls. 6d. for the preference (10 per cent. maximum) and 
28s. 9d. for the ordinary. I understand that this company holds 
large stocks of Courtaulds silks, which is not a bear point when 


prices are bound to rise. 
* * * 


The rubber position is becoming more and more interesting, 
For thirty-nine weeks in succession—with one single exception 
—London stocks have shown a reduction and now stand below 
12,000 tons as compared with something like 72,000 tons 
fifteen months ago. As from May Ist, growers under the 
restriction scheme may export 65 per cent. of their standard 
production as against 55 per cent. for the quarter just ended, 
and, unless the average price falls below 1s. 6d., this will be in- 
creased to 75 per cent. on August Ist. Meantime, rubber is 
approaching the two-shilling mark. Share prices have not 
risen to anything like a corresponding extent—in fact, hardly 
at all. As I have pointed out repeatedly, a higher percentage 
of production with rubber at a reasonable price—say ls. 6d. 
down to Is. 3d. per Ib.—is of greater benefit to the companies 
than a small production at a high price ; but good profits are 
being earned at the present time, and dividends a few months 
hence will bear witness to the fact. Kuala Muda, 5s. paid, 
at about 8s. is one of the most attractive purchases available, 
and the shares can be obtained, which cannot be said of all. 
The remaining 15s. is payable on 15th instant. 

* * * 


Reference has already been made in these notes to the pre- 
valence in America of the system of buying goods on the hire- 
purchase system, as we call it, or “ Installment Buying,” as 
it is termed there. This has reached such dimensions in America 
that some influential people are sounding a warning note. 
They point out that in their mad desire and perhaps necessity 
(owing to continuous growth of manufacturing capacity) to 
increase their sales, business men are building up a house of cards 
that may some day fall with dangerous effects upon the whole 
business structure. Purchase by instalments is economically 
sound only when the use of the thing purchased serves to increase 
the income or earning capacity of the buyer, or produces a 
saving as in the case of a purchase of a sewing-machine or washing 
machine by the housewife. But where, as is at present the case 
throughout the United States, people in their thousands are 
buying motor-cars, fur-coats, jewellery and wireless equipment 
by instalments, it means that people are spending beyond 
their means and are mortgaging their prospective earnings. 

* * * 


As The Hardware Retailer puts it : 

This expensive, wasteful system of mortgaging the prospective 
earnings of the consumer is developing into a race between various 
industries to see which can get the biggest share of his future 
purchasing power. The practice not only tends to double the cost 
of retail selling, but strikes at the very moral fiber of the nation 
by discounting the need of restraint, or self-denial. It does violence 
to all the teachings of thrift ; and it is our belief that only the thrifty 
nation is the happy progressive one. 

It is based upon the insidious appeal of ‘‘ Get what you want 
when you want it. Count not the cost. Live as others live ; 
have what they have, regardless of income or station.” 

Installment selling will produce, for the time being, larger volume 
of sales. This is the alluring bait dangled before the eyes of the 
retailer to enlist his co-operation in converting the consumer 
to this method of buying. 


The only hope of escape, according to the authority quoted, 
would appear to lie in vigorously advertised cheaper merchandise 
—for cash. The warning is worth considering in other countries, 
for here also there is a marked tendency to increase this sort of 
trade ; in fact present conditions are economically conducive 
to purchases on the instalment system, as is only too evident 
from newspaper advertisements and shop windows i our 
large cities. It cannot, however, be said that the tallyman 
is an American invention. 

A. Emit DAVIES. 
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